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“It's agin’ hature,” growled Brock the Badger. “The years 
it took me and my family to, dig out our home. Now these 
Mitchell people build this here all in a minute.” 

“Not in a minute,” squeaked the squirrel, “‘Not even 
Mitchells are as good as that!” 

“And it’s here to stay. I know a good job when I see it.” 
“You're quite right. People who require the services of an 
experienced firm of building and civil engineering contractors 
ought to get in touch with Mitchell Construction.” 
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BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
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WHARF WORKS - PETERBOROUGH 
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VW e b e | j e Vv e i n t h e Stowe & Bowden give skilled advertising attention not only to your 


public but also to your salesmen. For your ultimate sales depend 
on the story your salesmen tell and on their enthusiasm in telling 
it. We therefore use modern promotional techniques to brief your 
representatives and to support them in the field. Thus, they all tell 


power of 
your salesmen 


the right story—and in the way you want it told. 


Stowe « Bowden 


timitese 


Btbverlising, 


LONDON: /9. Cursitor Street E.C.4. MANCHESTER: 1/05, Princess Street NMEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Claremont Road 
iN AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de Garmoinc., New York 
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BERKELEY 
BRADWELL 
LATINA (Italy) 
DUNGENESS 


. « » have the ( nuclear ‘know-how’ 


4 


The In 1961, the No. | reactors at Bradwell and Berkeley — Britain's first two nuclear power 
stations — will be on power. In 1962, Italy's first nuclear power station at Latina 
‘ Nuclear will go critical. These are stations designed and now being built by The Nuclear Power 
Group. The cumulative experience from such projects — coupled with the extensive research, 
Power development, production and construction resources of ten major industrial concerns —- has 


gained for T.N.P.G. the award of Dungeness, the largest and most efficient nuclear power 
station yet designed. With current orders for 1325 MW of nuclear power, T.N.P.G. 


; Group are, indeed, leaders in nuclear power. 


RABBROKEAR MALL * KMUTSFORO’* CHESHIRE 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED CLARKE, CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LTP ALEX FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
MEAD, WRIGHTSON AKD COMPANY LIMUTED SIR ROBERT McALPINE AND SONS LTD  C. A. PARSORS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
4. BEYROLLA AND COMPANY LIMITED STRACHAN AND HENSHAW LIMITED JOMN THOMPSON LIOTED WHESSOR LIMITED 
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100,000 EMPLOYEES 
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103 FACTORIES 
\ 


£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Fifty years ago a few hundred saplings marked Duniop's rubber plantations. 
Today these piantations are among the targest in the Gritish. Commonwealth. 
But successful! rubber growing needs more than bigness. increased productivity 
is as eageriy sought by the plantation supervisor as by the factory foreman. 
With his own experience and the heip of scientific methods he has reaped 
a harvest. 

Not so tong ago a yield of 400 ibs. of rubber from an acre was considered 
satisfactory. Now, yields of upto 2,000 Ibs. an acre are not unknown. An 
example of the creative effort of which the new ODunitop symbol is the hall-mark. 


DUNLOP syuso.orprocress on. 
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GLOBAL SYMBOL... LOCAL SERVICE 
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CLARK BROS. CO. — compressors & gas turbines 

ORESSER-IBECE COMPANY — stee! structures & buildings 

DRESSER MANUFACTURING BIVISION — couplings, fittings & rings 
THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION — 01 tools, moided rubber products 


HERMETIC SEAL TRANSFORMER CO. — electronic 
transformer development-manufacture 


WWECE, INC. — complete Grilling rigs & equipment 

LANE-WELLS COMPANY — technical oilfield services 

MAGHET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION — Grilling muds & chemicals 
PACIFIC PUMPS, INC. — centrifugal pumps & cil-well plunger pumos 


BLOWER BIVISION — biowers, meters, 
vacuum . 


SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION — rock bits & oil-wel! driiiing tools 


SOUTHWESTERN IMBUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS — 
instrumentation, computer systems 


electronic 
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SSIER 


STRIES, INC. 


EQUIPMENT & TECHNICAL SERVICES 
OIL « GAS + CHEMICAL 
ELECTRONIC © INDUSTRIAL 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BLDG 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


Dresser equipment and technical services 
are now available around the world 


Since oil and gas are produced, transported and proc- 
essed throughout most of the world, Dresser’s opera- 
tions are conducted on an international basis. 

Many types of equipment, engineered and produced in 
the United States by companies in the Dresser group, 
are also manufactured under license abroad. The phrase 
“One of the Dresser Industries” identifies the family 
relationship of the diversified operating units, each of 
which is independently managed for maximum efficiency. 
Each Dresser company possesses global experience, 
specialized research and engineering talent, and modern 
manufacturing facilities keyed to the technical needs of 
the industries it serves. Individually, in combination or 
as a complete group, Dresser companies are prepared to 
meet your particular requirements. Call in your local 
representative of any Dresser company, or write to us 
for your copy of the “Dresser World-Wide Guide.” 


General Representative 
in the Eastern Hemisphere: 
SSER A. G. 
Miihlebachstrasse 43, Ziirich, Switzerland 
IN ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Lid., 
197 Knightebridge, London, S.W.7 


Dresser (France) $.A. 
$7, Ave. D'lena, Paris 1é 


IN FRANCE: 


IN ITALY: Dresser ltely $.p.A., 
Piazza Cavour, 3, Milan 


TOMORROW'S PROGRESS PLANNED TODAY BY MEN WITH IMAGINATION 
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This is the 
Liebfraumilch 
your guests 
will really 
enjoy 








get 
there 
between 
meals 


BREAKFAST LONDON ao DINNER BOMBAY 


Hanns Christof 





These epics in stone, symbolic of The big jets fly you there in 
man’s driving quest for spiritual just 13 howe. A siveamlined 
truths, are living monuments to a CHUNG gem eee 
deeply reflective way of life, creating eta ne a ees 


, ous hotela with therr traditions 
an image profound and permanent of pereenal attention, twig 


. This is India--Ten Thousand Indie 


Images. 





« ten thousand tmages 
within easy reach. 


Dine with 


QT TAN 


Famous since 1794 ten thousand images 
for the finest Rhine & Moselle Wines 





Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St, Londen, $.W.! 
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clear, cool, air 
at constant temperature 
and humidity levels 


TEMKOMN Bm a nias 


TEMKON Room Air Conditioners maintain 
a clear, cool flow of air, dispelling dust, 

fug and staleness from the boardroom 
and office, maintaining standards rooms at 


constant temperature and humidity levels. 


* An installation with a Temperature Air Conditioner 
in every room is less than half the cost 
of a central station system. 

% Flush mounting, inside or out. 

%& Water or air cooled. 

%& Window or wail fitting with simple installation in 
tlass-fronted and concrete multi-storey buildings. 


Write for leafiet No. 400'2— EC 
WAME 
POSITION 


TEMPERATURE, = 
\ LIMITED 


TEMPERATURE LTD 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS j BURLINGTON ROAD FULHAM LONDON SWS ENGLAND 


Meee Cige fit for Civiorg/ Uren: nenownseis (7.01) Cabie: rervon non ff 


Largest producer of pachaged av cooling plants outside the U.S.A. 


P 3874 
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— AUTUMN REPORT 
_TO THE NATION 


STEE 


YEARS OF DECISION 


Britain’s new steelmaking processes set challenge to steel men 


NEXT TEN YEARS Will be decisive for 
the future of Britain’s steel industry. 
New methods are being developed 

which will change the established pattern of 
steelmaking. It is an exciting ~- and chal- 
lenging - time. 

The big new factor is oxygen. Ordinary 
oxygen from the air we breathe, but used 
as a pure gas, by the ton. In making steel it 
removes impurities more quickly and more 
cheaply than has ever been possible before. 

New os plant is being set up 
alongside major steel works to deliver 
the gas along pipelines. About 3,000 tons 
of oxygen a day will soon be available. 


Output: a 100% boost 


Dr. Colclough, technical adviser to the 
British Iron and Steel F tion, has been 
a crusader for oxygen for 20 years. The great 
change that is making his vision practicable 
is that oxygen by the ton(“tonnage oxygen”’) 
is now available at a reasonable price. 


Crusader rome Ss endo oninraads 

Dr. Colclough believes that, in Britain, 
oxygen can be used with greatest effect in 
the open hearth process, by which 85% of 
our steel is made. He says, “There is no 
question but that in the next ten years we 
shall see a revolution in open hearth steel- 
_ making.” Already, at the Appleby-Froding- 
ham works in Lincolnshire, the open hearth 
furnaces converted to the Ajax process, 
using oxygen, have achieved outputs of up 
to 100% above those of conventional 
furnaces. 

“The industry has gone a long way to 
solving the problems of using tonnage oxy- 
gen,” says Dr. Colclough, “and many major 
steel developments of the future will be 
based on this principle. And by equipping 
the new ox ing plants with dust and 
smoke climimators we are reducing the 


amount of air pollution caused by steel- 
making.” 


New furnace—new methods 
Another enthusiast for oxygen - though 


using it in quite a different way -is Mr.| 


Emrys Davies, Works Director of Brymbo 
Steelworks in North Wales, which pioneered 
the large-scale use of oxygen. 

At Brymbo, after the war, they had a 
blast-furnace (for making iron) and some 
old open hearth furnaces (for turning the 
iron into steel). They were also making 
high-quality steels in electric arc-furnaces, 
mainly from scrap - because iron from a 
blast-furnace is much too impure to put 
into an arc-furnace. 

They wanted to go over entirely to electric 
steelmaking. But it looked as though this 


Molten metal pours from the new 
Brymbo furnace, pre-refined with 
oxygen. This is one of the new 
developments which are bringing 
a revolution in steelmaking. 


would mean that they couldn't use the iron 
from their blast-furnace at all. Mr. Davies 
and his team developed an oxygen-blown 
furnace of wholly new design, to pre-refine 
blast-furnace iron before it went to the 
electric arc-furnaces. 

Here are the makings of another revolu- 
tion — because electric steelmakers have 
been chiefly dependent on supplies of scrap. 
Reducing this dependence could be very 
important — so much so that steelmakers as 
far afield as Japan are extremely interested 
in what is going on at Brymbo. 


Less power, more steel 


This completely new process has been 
embodied, daringly, in a £2 million de- 
velopment scheme, now proving its worth 
in full production. It has cut the time taken 
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for the arc-furnaces to refine a charge of 
metal. It has reduced the electric 
needed to refine a ton of steel from 6 

to 400 (qu uite important, when you consider 
that the Brymbo melting shop uses 10 times 
as much power as the whole of the nearby 
town of Wrexham). Outputs are up at least 
25% -“a\ very conservative figure,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Davies. 

And whereas a Bessemer converter needs 
re-lining with special bricks after being used 
80 to 100 times, the Brymbo pre-refining 
furnace has already been used 1,000 times. 
It has produced 25,000 tons and will pro- 
bably produce 10,000 more before re-lining 
is needed. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the 
Brymbo process has signposted one possible 
way ahead for the whole industry: pre- 
refining can be applied just as successfully 
to open hearth working. “Steel is at across- 
roads,” says Mr. Davies. “The next decade 
of seolimalssiie will probably be the most 
interesting for 100 years. Great develop- 
ments are taking place.” 

Oxygen is coming into its own, taking its 
place alongside iron ore, coke, and lime- 
stone, as a basic raw material in steel- 
making. Already Britain’s steel men can 
see that it brings higher output and lower. 
costs. It will mean an all-round improve- 
ment of efficiency in Britain's already highly 
efficient stcel industry. 


Hill of Iron in the Desert 





Iron Ore for Britain where the 
Foreign Legion fought 


vel desert runs for mile upon feature- 
Cas salle, on the western edge of the 
Sahara, covering an area about twice the 
size of France. Midday temperature goes up 
to 120°F. in the shade ~ only there isn’t any 
shade. Salt deposits are still worked by the 
natives as they have been for 2,000 years. 
The salt goes on camel-back to Timbuctoo. 
This remote region will soon become 
important to the steelmakers of Britain. 
For omanat in the sun-scorched interior is a 
barren hills, rising a sheer 1,500 
feet s above the desert, and here geologists 
have found vast quantities of iron-ore. 
There are proved deposits of 100,000,000 
tons, and an estimated total of 250,000,000 
tons - all high-grade material. 


To the sea 


But while it remains in the middle of the 
desert, the iron-ore is valueless. To be of 
ae 5 ae ae 
steelmaking centres of the world 

First it must travel 400 miles:across the 


Te Mauritania, North West Africa, the arid 


desert to the sea - and there are no port 
facilities when it gets there, and no railway 
or road to carry it. The difficulties are for- 
midable, but a harbour for ore-carrying 

ships will be built near the small fishing port 
of Port Etienne and 400 miles of new railway 
will be laid across the trackless desert. The 
total cost will be about £50 million. Sub- 
scribed capital is £19 million, of which the 
British steel industry is contributing a fifth, 
the balance coming from France, Italy and 
Germany. Loans from the World and 
the French Government make up the total. 


New type rails 


Fort Gouraud, where the French discovered 
the only sweet water well in Mauritania and 
built a fortress, has grown from a popula- 
Se ee 
mining town spring up on site 
pevscn  c the existence of water 

catchment areas - cnough to 
peels the needs of a rising population. 


An interesting feature of the rail link will 





be the new-type track in which rails are 
butt-welded together in continuous lengths 
many miles long. By cutting out the 
“clickety-click” this reduces wear and tear 
on the rolling stock. 
Six million tons of ore a 
mined — of which a million tons will go into 


year will be 


the hungry furnaces of Britain's steel in- 
dustry. Although supplies of home-mined 
ore are constantly gr Britain will 
always need high-grade ore from overseas. 


For the future 


British participation in this a is an 
amaieeae which is : 
necessary if our steel industry, its ever- 
rising output curve, is not to. vahort of 2 
basic raw material. Steel will flow 


Britain's furnaces, made from ore discovered 
on the fringe of the Sahara, and brought 
out across some of the most difficult and 
forbidding terrain in the world. 


British Iron and Steel 
Federation 
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ELECTRIC FORK TRUCKS MINING & TUNNELLING 
_ LOCOMOTIVES 


WINGROVE & ROGERS LTD. ravens SPECIAL PURPOSE 


‘ VEMICLES 

gpm ss eee soa adr inept dharani ELEVATING PLATFORM . 
RUCK R 

AND BROADWAY COURT, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W. I. WaEeES TanerEEs 

TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2272 


Engineers, Fabricators and Constructors 
of Process Plants and Equipment 


Process P.ants: Process Equipment: 


< senate noes nee ae nen ae er 


Sine See oe Nn eee 


Petroleum Refineries 
Petrochemical Plants 
Coal Chemical Plants 
Fertilizer Plants 
Chemical Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Resin Plants 
Oil & Fat Plants 


Soap & Detergent Plants 


Nuclear Plants 


Heat Exchangers 
Coolers 

Condensers 

Heaters 

High Pressure Vessels 
Distillation Coiumns 
Fractionating Towers 
API Standard Tanks 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Spherical Tanks 


CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 


CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. 
PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
NO. 3, MARUNOUCIH 2 CHOME, 
CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 





Catch the eye. Hold attention. 
Create interest. Stimulate desire. 
Impel action. 
Vital ingredients to good advertising. 
Advertising is OUR business. 
We have studied it. We are steeped in it. 
Our business has grown because of our 
very considerable knowledge of it . . . and 
because of our very considerable skill 
in creating advertising that does the job. 
We aim straight. 
We follow-through. 
We hit the target. 
That is why the Tibbenham Touch means so much. 


THE 


TIBBENHAM 


© yf seu do wat compas wih any of on 
evisting clierus, and we have acarty 70, 
there i every possibility you could 
benefit from a Tibbenham plannad 
advertising campaign. hk is worth 
discussing. 


TIBBENHAM LTD 


Associated with TAF (International) Led... PR, 
constants, Willsmore @ Tibbenham Lad. of 
Norwich, W.T.V. Led., Business information 
Lid., Publivince of Brussels. 
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NEW MILL FOR BRITAIN | larges 


NEW NANIE 
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NORTHERN ALCAN INDUSTRIE 


Sates Offices: BELFAST: Donegal! House, 7 Howard: St. Belfast 32805 
at Chasles Se. 3. Central 7393 
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ALUMINIUM an ey cnet apes anism 
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aluminium rolling millin Europe 


- This 8,000 horse-power 144-inch mill, first stage 
in a ‘hot line’ one third of a mile long, 
is the centrepiece of the latest 
expansion of the continuous strip mill at 
Rogerstone, Monmouthshire. 
New equipment and modernisation at a cost of 
over £7 mitliion makes Rogerstone the largest 
aluminium rolling mill in Europe, 
with a nominal capacity of 70,000 tons of 
sheet and strip products a year, plus a substantial 
extra capacity for hot-rolled coil and plate. 
It demonstrates the determination of 
Alcan Industries - the new name of 
Northern Aluminium Company - to maintain 
their position as leading suppliers of aluminium 
products to British industry. 
Aluminium alloy plate over eleven feet wide 
can be produced by this big new mill, 
compared with the maximum width previously 
available of about seven feet, and this wide 
plate offers the designer more scope and can 
save time and money in construction. 
It is of special significance to the shipbuilding, 
railway, chemical, petroleum and other 
engineering industries. 
Leadership in equipment is backed by long 
experience in the application of aluminium, 
including joining methods. If you use, or 
might well use, aluminium, for expert advice 
get in touch with your nearest Alcan Industries 
(formerly Northern Aluminium) office. 


This new name identifies the company more clearly as a member of the 
Aluminium Limited of Canada enterprise, comprising some fifty companies in 
all parte of the world. Emphasis is thereby laid on the advantages that the 
eompany and its customers enjoy in being able to avail themselves of the 
Group's extensive research and development resources, and ite great fund of A member of the 


7 : : : ‘ 5m ALUer ee LM TED OF CANADA 
experience in the smelting, manufacture and application of aluminium, troup of companes 
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The present pry wh nance is orhondelag’ 


the new power 


to supply electricity to ie Bae ew aire 


THE GREAT PROMISE OF 
ENERGY FROM THE NILE 


? are moving fast in the Sudan. With 
the peaceful revolution of 1958, General 
Abboud’s government made careful and far-reach- 


ing plans and put them in order of priority. Now 


the first of these aims—to restore stability in the 
econemy—is achieved, and confidence in the future 
of the Sudan is attracting capital from abroad. 

Apart from this general aim, development plans 
centre on cotton, power and the railways. The 
Sudan depends on cotton for more than 60°, of 
her exports, so until industry becomes more diverse 
(an avowed government aim) the cotton industry 
is being boosted at all stages—irrigation schemes, 
ginning factories, textile mills. 

But all industry needs electrical power, and for 
this the Sudan turns to her grest double artery, the 
Nile. The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first 
of a number of schemes planned for two vital funo- 
tions: to provide abundant electricity for a wide 
range of industries and also water for irrigation. 

English Electric in the Sodan. In all these new 
endeaveurs The English Electric Company is proud 
to be serving the Sudan. The company is part of 
an international consortium responsible for turbines 


between Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions 
to the Burri steam power station, which form part 
of the £4} million scheme. 

An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two\other British 
companies in equipping a {6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year. 
takings and public buildings—the first English 
Electric diesel was installed as long ago as 1925! 
And the Sudan Railways extension programme in- 
cludes fifteen diesel-electric lecomotives, the first 
of which recently had an enthusiastic reception 
from the citizens of Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power engincering—for gen- 
erating, distributing and using electrical energy— 
English Electric is at work. And while English 
Electric gains in the Sudan further valuable ex- 
perience which it can use for work in other coun- 
tries and at home, the Sudan knows from many years 
experience that she can rely on the specialized know- 
ledge and technical resources which lic behind every 
contract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


PALA AAA 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marceni House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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' the majority of the constituency delegates over to his side. 


Kill 
or 
Cure? 


HE split in the Labour Party has come at the point where it always had 

to come in the end—desperately narrowly, dramatically nearly averted, but 

split all the same. Is Mr Gaitskell going to accept this as defeat, or 
will he struggle merely to return things to the precarious status quo ante, or 
will he succeed in using this week’s events as an opportunity to make the 
parliamentary party which he leads a radical and relevant national force once 
again ?. If he keeps his powers of calculation as well as his courage, the prospects 
of success need not be bleak. In his magnificent speech at the conference on 
Wednesday, Mr Gaitskell publicly let it be known that whatever conference 
decided, unilateralism and neutralism would not be for hitn—but nor would 
be his resignation from the leadership. He will now go before Labour MPs 
themselves and ask for their support—in effect support for a policy of telling 
conference that he will not obey it. 

The whole of the last part of the Scarborough conference has been a battle 
to rally sufficient Labour MPs behind Mr Gaitskell for this purpose. Since Mr 
Gaitskell began to stand firm, it is likely that he has succeeded in doing this, 
and certain that he has succeeded in swinging a number of smail unions and 
The prospects of 
rebuilding a Labour party in Mr Gaitskell’s own attractive image now depend 
upon his imbibing the lessons presented to him during this kill or cure week 
at the Spa Grand Hall. He had better begin by recognising clearly how and why 
the desperate situation which threatened him at the opening of the conference 
came about. 

It came 2bout because, ten months ago at Blackpool, Mr Gaitskell thought 
that the best way of changing his party's image would be by demonstrating his 
ability not to be hung by his conference for killing a tiny lamb, when he should 
instead have chosen as his issue the largest possible sheep. Instead of throwing 
down his challenge at once on the really vital issue (abolition of the conference’s 
presumed right to dictate policy to a great parliamentary party) he chose what he 
regarded as the less “ provocative ” issue of seeking to change one small clause 
in the party’s constitution—a clause in which he thought that no sensible man 
could any longer seriously believe. In the event, of course, the very smallness 
of the proposed step over Clause Four on public ownership meant merely that, 
once opposition to the change appeared, everyone told him that there was no harm 
in taking the small step back again. 

Mr Gaitskell then persuaded himself that he could regain control over the 
party by demonstrating his ability to beat the conference on the major issue of a 
defensive battle over defence. For this purpose he sought to make an accommo- 
dating half-step towards the Cousinsites in his new defence policy statement in 
July. The result, of course, was that, as the Scarborough conference approached, 
various colleagues began to tell him that there would be no harm in taking the 
other half-step and accepting Mr Cousins’s resolution. It was at this point that 
Mr Gaitskell stood firm, as everybody who trusted him knew that he would. 
But he was now no longer fighting to change Labour's image, but to save his own 
self-respect. Instead of carrying the banner forward in assault against the con- 
ference’s powers of presumptuous dictation, he was fighting desperately from his 
own last ditch. 

When he came to Scarborough last week, the defences around that ditch still 
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going to succeed. As the trains carrying the majority of 
delegates steamed into Scarborough, there was a real expecta- 
tion that we were about to see the greatest last minute rescue 
since Isaac.’ i 


Once Mr Cousins had made it plain that he had no intention 
playing according to his own rules, the defences around Mr 


of 

Gaitskell’s last ditch Immediately, some Gaitskellites 
of little faith began running for cover, and the low point was 
reached on Sunday 
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“ annoyed ” that they might pass an even more extreme 
motion proclaiming that the conference must have full powers 
of day-to-day instruction over Labour MPs. Once again the 
Gaitskellites’ vital decisions were taken, not for their own 
sake, but because of a befuddled notion about the effect that 
they might have on something else. 
With the sad-cyed men sunk in their slough of despond, 


w the front row of the gallery opposite Mr Gaitskell, as 
i opened on Monday, sat 
seemed to set the tone for the 


The debate then was of the sort that Tories have at their 
conferences, but which Labour only allows itself to have by 
rare and fortunate accident: a debate without a real vote at 
the end of it. The business of the day was merely to approve 
a wide ranging pamphlet by the absent Mr Morgan Phillips, 
which very few of the delegates had read, but which Mr 
Ray Gunter, a trade union MP opening for the executive, 
commended to them as mirroring every possible conflicting 
view at once in blissful harmony. Mr Gunter (and presumably 
Mr Phillips in absentia) got a standing ovation, and this 
meaningless but. unharmful debate was regarded as hugely 
satisfactory by every delegate, with the possible exception of 
Mr Wilson. Mr Wilson, with a left-wing winding-up speech 
which contained constant backstabbing thrusts at Mr Gaitskell, 
had hoped to get the first standing ovation of the conference 
himself ; but the conference, having cheered Mr Gunter, was 
in no mood to provide an encore ; so that by the time Mr 
Wilson was approaching his peroration (“in my personal view 
. .. Nationalise defence industries ”) the delegates were stream- 
ing out for lunch. 

An important tactical victory for the Gaitskellites followed 
on Tuesday afternoon. It came on the motion asserting con- 
ference’s over the parliamentary party, on which 
the national executive had appeared to sell the pass on Sunday 
evening. Mr Len Williams, Labour’s national agent, a paid 
official of the party winding up for the executive, now con- 
trived to buy the pass back again in a speech of magnificently 
learned incomprehensibility, at the end of which he said that 
the national executive accepted the motion only on the express 
understanding that it did not mean what it quite plainly said. 
The chairman, Mr Brinham, then calmly announced that he 
was taking the vote on the basis of this convenient misunder- 
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standing and the upholders of conference supremacy were 
thrown into utter confusion, 

The importance of this absurd comedy was that some 
wavering MPs have recently been intimating that they 
would stand by Mr Gaitskell only if he did not 
openly defile the party’s constitution as determined by the 
conference: Tuesday’s debacle enabled Mr Callaghan, acting 
as Mr Gaitskell’s recruiting sergeant, to proclaim that the true 
constitutional position is that the parliamentary Labour party, 
an autonomous body, will always confer with the national 
executive, as representing conference ; but this does not mean 
that there may not sometimes be differences of opinion 
between the two bodies. The Gaitskellites are also bringing 
into the light an obscure clause in the party’s exceedingly 
obscure constitution, which says that no proposal shall be 
included in the party unless it has received a two- 
thirds majority at conference (which the unilaterist motions 
were very far from getting). 

The way had thus been prepared for Mr Gaitskell’s mangi- 
ficent defiance of the conference on Wednesday, and the 
dramatic way in which he swung votes back to his side. 
It is still terribly difficult to say what effect this new mood 
will have. But one of three things will now presumably 
happen to the Labour party. The first and worst possibility 
would be if Mr Gaitskell were still rejected when he faces 
Labour MPs and asks them to imitate his defiance. The odds 
for or against this should become more apparent within the 
next few days, but on Thursday Mr Gaitskell’s position 
certainly looked stronger than he could previously have dared 
to hope. If the worst did happen, a neutralist (and anti- 
American) Labour party would presumably pass under the 
control of Mr Wilson, Mr Greenwood and the other bright- 
eyed men of Scarborough: this would be an unmitigated 
disaster for the country. 

The second—and better—possibility would be if Mr 
Gaitskell wins a large majority vote from Labour MPs, and 
proceeds to make use of this de facto freedom from the con- 
ference to reform the face of the party. The best result of 
all (it is unpleasant, but after Scarborough necessary, to be 
frank about this) would be if Mr Wilson, who on Thursday 
seemed not surprisingly to be running for cover, still dared to 
stand against Mr Gaitskell for the parliamentary leadership, 
and was heavily defeated. Mr Gaitskell after his experiences 
this week must now prefer to have Mr Callaghan, rather than 
Mr Wilson, as his deputy leader, in Mr Bevan’s old post. Even 
if everything went for the best, Mr Gaitskell would still have 
to expect to have more than 50 Labour MPs in opposition to 
him, advocating unilateralism ; obviously there could be no 
question of disciplining these people, but as the next general 
election approaches some of them could be expected to return 
to Mr Gaitskell’s banner. In the last resort, if the battle really 
does go on, Gaitskellite candidates could be put up against 
unilateralists at the next election and would be more likely 
than they to win. 

No doubt in the meantime some unilateralist constituency 
parties would disown their Gaitskellite MPs ; but it is a fact 
that most (though not all) of the furiously unilateralist parties 
are in Tory-held seats, and the “ loss of active workers to the 
party” consequent upon the of unfettered Gait- 
skellism would be much less of a mortal loss than some pessi- 
mists assume. In any case the crucial significance of 


115 
Wednesday's vote is that, for the first time, a majority of the 
constituency parties actually stood on the Gaitskellite side. 
The new situation was dramatically underlined in Thursday's 
first debate on public ownership, when a still very funda- 
mentalist Mr Cousins sat defeated, fuming, red-faced, defence- 
less and almost alone. 

The third possibility lies between these extremes. It is 
that Mr Gaitskell may survive as leader of a parliamentary 
party that refuses to go unilateralist, but striving only until 
such time as the reversal of some big union's vote, at next 
year’s conference, or even at some special conference in the 
meantime, may temporarily restore the unsatisfactory status 
quo ante of this week. If that is the tactic, the danger is that 
on everything except defence Mr Gaitskell might feel it 
advisedly “ unprovocative,” to make constant concessions to 
his left wing ; his disastrous tactics during the last year, and 
indeed the tempting narrowness of Wednesday’s vote, suggest 
that this is a very real risk ; his handling of his victory in 
Thursday's public ownership debate was deliberately unpro- 
vocative. In this case, the situation may be very similar 
to what would have occurred if his original tactical plan for 
Scarborough had succeeded ; if Isaac had been saved from the 
sacrificial altar at the last moment. The best that could be 
hoped for then is what happened to Isaac last time, a story 
which has a familiar ring. 

After his rescue Isaac, we know, lived on to a ripe old age, 


and silken-voiced younger one for a mess of pottage. His 
grandsons also quarrelled and they threw the best 
soothsayer among them into slavery, because 
like the coat of many colours that he wore. i 


This 
later came to temporary power in a foreign 
favourable wind of a world recession. Soon 
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wilderness to inherit their share of the earth. 
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GARIBALDI AND CAVOUR 


son wehnakal Dias acerar meena saat cmbeeel 

and returning good sense on Garibaldi’s part, will, we believe, 

suffice to see Italy safely through the crisis, and land her in « 
position of security and comparative repose. We are especially anxious, 
we confess, that Garibaldi ahould complete his own work, andl should do 
no work but his own. There are things which he can do better than 
Cavour, and things which Cavour can do better than he. Or rather, 
there are things which each can do, and which the other cannot do at all. 
Garibaldi is a conquerof—not an administrator.. He is an earnest, 
enthusiastic liberating Hero, admirably calculated to arouse the 
courage and patriotism of a trampled people, and lead them on to sudden 
and incredible victories, which are moral rather than military ones ; 
but he has little insight into the characters of men, and no experience in 
the art of government. He is a consummate guerilla chief, not a 
practised or sagacious statesman. He is the very model of an emanci- 
pating invader; but Cavour’s is the genius of compromise and 
consolidation. There is a time for the one, and a time for the other. 
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be so “ annoyed.” that they might pass an even more extreme 
motion proclaiming that the conference must have full powers 
of day-to-day instruction over Labour MPs. Once again the 
Gaitskellites’ vital decisions were taken, not for their own 
sake, but because of a befuddled notion about the effect that 
they might have on something else. 

With the sad-ceyed men sunk in their slough of despond, 
the day of the fanatical-eyed men and the bright-eyed men 
appeared to have dawned. Of the fanatical-eyed men at this 
conference there is not much to be said, save that Mr Michael 
Foot and Mr Cousins have this week managed to look exactly 
the same behind their spectacles: by a considerable histrionic 
, effort, Mr Mikardo has managed to look just like them too. 
' But it is the bright-eyed men—the Wilsons, Greenwoods, 
Castles and ali—who have emerged as the real villains of the 
conference. Mr Gaitskell is at present surrounded by a group 
of leading politicians whose eyes are fixed either on their 
private main chance or else on a convenient place in their 
leader’s back wherein to insert their dagger. Among these, 
at the beginning of the week, Mr Wilson was dropping hints 
right and left (but mainly left) that he was willing to challenge 
Mr Gaitskell for the leadership if circumstances seemed pro- 
pitious (.e., if he thinks that he has any chance of winning). 
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the conference proceedings proper opened on Monday, sat 
two Labour ladies knitting. It seemed to set the tone for the 
occasion. Yet the first day bore the air of a funeral rather 
than of a guillotining. The second morning was more lively. 
The debate then was of the sort that Tories have at their 
conferences, but which Labour only allows itself to have by 
rare and fortunate accident: a debate without a real vote at 
the end of it. The business of the day was merely to approve 
a wide ranging pamphlet by the absent Mr Morgan Phillips, 
which very few of the delegates had read, but which Mr 
Ray Gunter, a trade ynion MP opening for the executive, 
commended to them as mirroring every possible conflicting 
view at once in blissful harmony. Mr Gunter (and presumably 
Mr Phillips in absentia) got a standing ovation, and this 
meaningless but. unharmful debate was regarded as hugely 
satisfactory by every delegate, with the possible exception of 
Mr Wilson. Mr Wilson, with a left-wing winding-up speech 
which contained constant backstabbing thrusts at Mr Gaitskell, 
had hoped to get the first standing ovation of the conference 


magnificently 

learned incomprehensibility, at the end of which he said that 
the national executive accepted the motion only on the express 
ing that it did not mean what it quite plainly said. 

The chairman, Mr Brinham, then calmly announced that he 
was taking the vote on the basis of this convenient misunder- 
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standing and the upholders of conference supremacy were 
thrown into utter confusion. 

The importance of this absurd comedy was that some 
wavering MPs have recently been intimating that they 


would stand by Mr Gaitskell only if he did not» 


openly defile the party’s constitution as determined by the 
conference: Tuesday’s debacle enabled Mr Callaghan, acting 
as Mr Gaitskell’s recruiting sergeant, to proclaim that the true 
constitutional position is that the parliamentary Labour party, 
an autonomous body, will always confer with the national 
executive, as representing conference ; but this does not mean 
that there may not sometimes be differences of opinion 
between the two bodies. The Gaitskellites are also bringing 
into the light an obscure clause in the party’s exceedingly 
obscure constitution, which says that no proposal shall be 
included in the party programme unless it has received a two- 
thirds majority at conference (which the unilaterist motions 
were very far from getting). 

The way had thus been prepared for Mr Gaitskell’s mangi- 
ficent defiance of the conference on Wednesday, and the 
dramatic way in which he swung votes back to his side. 
It is still terribly difficult to say what effect this new mood 
will have. But one of three things will now presumably 
happen to the Labour party. The first and worst possibility 
would be if Mr Gaitskell were still rejected when he faces 
Labour MPs and asks them to imitate his defiance. The odds 
for or against this should become more apparent within the 
next few days, but on Thursday Mr Gaitskell’s position 
certainly looked stronger than he could previously have dared 
to hope. If the worst did happen, a neutralist (and anti- 
American) Labour party would presumably pass under the 
control of Mr Wilson, Mr Greenwood and the other bright- 
eyed men of Scarborough: this would be an unmitigated 
disaster for the country. 

The second—and better—possibility would be if Mr 
Gaitskell wins a large majority vote from Labour MPs, and 
proceeds to make use of this de facto freedom from the con- 
ference to reform the face of the party. The best result of 
all (it is unpleasant, but after Scarborough necessary, to be 
frank about this) would be if Mr Wilson, who on Thursday 


seemed not surprisingly to be running for cover, still dared to . 


stand against Mr Gaitskell for the parliamentary leadership, 
and was heavily defeated. Mr Gaitskell after his experiences 
this week must now prefer to have Mr Callaghan, rather than 
Mr Wilson, as his deputy leader, in Mr Bevan’s old post. Even 
if everything went for the best, Mr Gaitskell would still have 
to expect to have more than 50 Labour MPs in opposition to 
him, advocating unilateralism ; there could be no 
question of disciplining these people, but as the next general 
election approaches some of them could be expected to return 
to Mr Gaitskell’s banner. In the last resort, if ‘the battle really 
does go on, Gaitskellite candidates could be put up against 
unilateralists at the next election and would be more likely 
than they to win. 

No doubt in the meantime some unilateralist constituency 
parties would disown their Gaitskellite MPs ; but it is a fact 
that most (though not all) of the furiously unilateralist parties 
are in Tory-held seats, and the “ loss of active workers to the 

” t upon the emergence of unfettered Gait- 
skellism would be much less of a mortal loss than some pessi- 
mists assume. In any case the crucial significance of 
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Wednesday's vote is that, for the first time, a majority of the 
constituency parties actually stood on the Gaitskellite side. 
The new situation was dramatically underlined in Thursday's 
first debate on public ownership, when a still very funda- 
mentalist Mr Cousins sat defeated, fuming, red-faced, defence- 
less and almost alone. 

The third possibility lies between these extremes. It is 
that Mr Gaitskell may survive as leader of a parli 
party that refuses to go unilateralist, but striving only until 
such time as the reversal of some big union’s vote, at next 
year’s conference, or even at some special conference in the 
meantime, may temporarily restore the unsatisfactory status 
quo ante of this week. If that is the tactic, the danger is 
on everything except defence Mr Gaitskell might f 
advisedly “ unprovocative,” to make constant concessions to 
his left wing ; his disastrous tactics during the last year, and 
indeed the tempting narrowness of Wednesday’s vote, suggest 
that this is a very real risk ; his handling of his victory in 
Thursday’s public ownership debate was deliberately unpro- 
vocative. In this case, the situation may be very similar 
to what would have occurred if his original tactical plan for 
Scarborough had succeeded ; if Isaac had been saved from the 
sacrificial altar at the last moment. The best that could be 
hoped for then is what happened to Isaac last time, a story 
which has a familiar ring. 

After his rescue Isaac, we know, lived on to a ripe old age, 
but his children quarrelled constantly among themselves, and 
the horny-handed elder son sold his birthright to the smooth 


and silken-voiced younger one for a mess of pottage. His 
grandsons also quarrelled and they threw the best economic 
soothsayer among them into slavery, because they did not 
like the coat of many colours that he wore. This able grandson 
later came to temporary power in a foreign place on the 
favourable wind of a world recession. Soon afterwards his 
people were in bondage again, from which they escaped only 
at a time of great pestilences, while in the wilderness a new 
philosophy was handed down to them, but when their leader 
bore it to them they were dancing still around their old 
heathen idols. The tablets broke in the leader’s hand. They 
were engraven a second time. And only then, so many, many 
years later, did the children of Isaac come forth out of the 


wilderness to inherit their share of the earth. 


The Economist 
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GARIBALDI AND CAVOUR 


Continued firmness and resolution on the part of our Government, 
and returning good sense on Garibaldi's part, will, we believe, 


suffice to see Italy safely through the crisis, and land her in a 
position of security and comparative repose. We are especially anxious, 


we confeas, that Garibaldi should complete his own work, and should do 
no work but his own. There are things which he can do better than 
Cavour, and things which Cavour can do better than he. Or rather, 
there are things which each can do, and which the other cannot do at all. 
Garibaldi is a conqueror—not an administrator. He is an carnest, 
enthusiastic liberating Hero, admirably calculated to arouse: the 
courage and patriotism of a trampled people, and lead them on to sudden 
and incredible victories, which are moral rather than military ones ; 
but he has little insight into the characters of men, and no experience in 


consolidation. There is a time for the one, and « time for the other. 
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_ Communism’ S Unbridged Rift 


The dimeved inside the communist camp may flare up| and die 
down, but is unlikely to be resolved quickly 


ae oe ae 


On the eve of his arrival in Peking, the 
then published an article describing with ful- 
Comrade Khrushchev’s American trip and con- 
i blossom into good fruit.” This year, 


goings 
ed by the 


y put in an appearance, 

y extolling China’s achieve- 

The Chinese, too, have for their part lost 

| M0 Opportunity of emphasising their devotion to peaceful co- 

i , disarmament, unshakable unity of the socialist 

eee eee? some- 
imes not caring about. 

i picture.. The Russians and 

a a great argument, but what 

particular moment it is hard 

bare outline of the discussion has 

It « concerns the relations of the com- 

tside world and how best to 

on believes that the 

oe ens that) while 

rest of the world, it will 

tea without recourse to 

of nuclear destruction. The 

hand, maintain in effect that 


The Russians believe that all national 


aged as stepping-stones to communism. ' To the Chinese this 
is ““modern revisionism”; in their view only revolutionary 
struggle can secure vi , and the communist powers should 
concentrate on the immediate installation of com- 
munist regimes in formerly colonial countries. 

The Hungarian prime minister, Mr Muennich, told a party 
of French journalists the other day that there were no 


‘tactics could clearly have fundamental consequences. N 


\ 


doubt both sides realise that it is in the interests of neither 
to push their disagreements too far ; Or ee ee 
splitting the communist world, both will be losers. 
Chinese may helider Sides Me So as ts on SUI 
spiritual advisers to the communist Sg Ate but their continued 
references to “‘the socialist headed by the Soviet 
Union ” suggest that they realise that to attempt anything 
more ambitious would fatally divide the communist world. 

The Russians, for their part, may be sure they know better 
than the Chinese how to interpret Marxism-Leninism in a 
mid-twentieth century context, and anxious to convince Peking 
of its errors ; but they must be equally anxious neither to 
compromise communist unity nor to give the Chinese any 
excuse to denounce them as backsliding opportunists unfit to 
expound the sacred texts. Thus Mr Khrushchev demonstrates 
his displeasure with the Chinese by failing to send any dele- 
gates to their celebrations. He underlines his rejection of 
their indirect, but scathing, criticisms of his ideas by seeking 
an ostentatious rapprochement with Marshal Tito in New 
York ; hitherto the Jugoslavs have been China’s bitterest and 
most open critics, but have, in turn, been taken to task by 
Moscow because their “ revisionist” ideas go too far and 
threaten the cohesion of the communist block. 


2 the other hand, in New York Mr Khrushchev has been. 
to put it mildly, unaccommodating and one reason may 
be his wish to show off to the Chinese his toughness towards 


‘the West. Moreover his passionate demand last Saturday 


for communist China’s admission to the United Nations 
demonstrated the underlying strength of the links binding 
the communist world. But he was not merely making out a 
case for his ally ; with Peking’s acquisition of nuclear weapons 
just a matter of time, it is clearly only common sense to try 
to bring it into any disarmament discussions—whether inside 
the UN, or, as the Americans have already suggested, outside. 
The Soviet leader may also feel that it might help to bring 
the Chinese round to accept his views on relations with the 
outside world if they can be brought from their isolated 
watch-tower in Peking to absorb the atmosphere of the world 
organisation. 

But however much he may champion Peking’s case against 
the outside world, inside the communist camp he cannot affor 4 
not to prosecute vigorously (but within limits) his own case 
against Peking. If the Chinese gospel were to gain much 
ground inside the block, Russia's position as the leading 


* communist power must be seriously affected, and the danger 


of nuclear war would also be gravely increased. With only the 
Albanian and Indonesian communist parties openly, supporting 
the Chinese, the danger of their ideas making much progress 
may seem remote. But how deep does the support for Mr 


\ Khrushchev expressed by all the other communist parties go ? 


There are sympathisers with the Chinese view in all of them, 
including the Soviet party. It is unlikely that the support 
for Mr Khrushchev is so overwhelming that he can safely 
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rest on his oars ; any serious reverse fer him in the West, for 
example over Berlin, or any spectacular increase of Chinese 
influence in Africa, could cause a swing back to China’s ideas 
inside the communist world. 


I is indeed’ in Africa (where in the Congo Mr Khrushchev 
has recently suffered a humiliating setback) that Chinese 
and Russian differences are likely to be most severely tested. 
The Chinese are making a determined effort to link themselves 
in what Mr Chou En-lai last week called “ militant friend- 
ship” with all Africans still seeking freedom from foreign 
rule. The VIP treatment given to the Algerian leader, M. 
Ferhat Abbas, at the Peking celebrations was clearly meant 
to emphasise China’s determination to do all it can to help 


way the Chinese are trying to suggest to 

colonial rule that the experience of the Chinese “ liberation 
struggle ” makes them peculiarly fitted to 

friends of others now similarly 

Daily even thought it worth while to compare 1 

arrows used in the recent Katanga fighting 

tasselled spears" wielded by the Chinese i 

rebellion more than a hundred years ago. 

On a more serious level, the Chinese chose to publish, 
just before their national day, a new volume of the selected 
works of Mao Tse-tung. The choice of material for this book 
is significant ; it includes Mr Mao’s writings during the period 
from August, 1945, to September, 1949, when, with the 
Japanese defeated, the Chinese communists were completing 
their revolution against their internal enemies. These writings 
sre, according to the New China news agency, 

the crystallisation of the experiences of the Chinese revolution 

and the great achievements made by Comrade Mao Tse-tung in 

solving problems of the Chinese revolution through applying 

the scientific theory of Marxism-Leninism. 
More simply, the volume is a textbook for revolutionaries. 
And as the Peking news agency pointedly comments, it is “ of 
tremendous significance for present reality” ; it will become 
“a powerful ideological weapon” not only inside China 
but also in the struggle against “ imperialism and modern 
revisionism.” | One could hardly—if, that is, one were a 
communist—put it more clearly than that. 

The Russians are not lying down under the Chinese attempt 
to seize the communist limelight in Africa. In his first speech 
to the UN Assembly, Mr Khrushchev put forward a draft 
‘declaration on granting independence to colonial countries 
and peoples.” (It is curious, on the face of it, that the Chinese 
should have given no publicity to a declaration apparently so 
close to their hearts.) Mr Khrushchev has also suddenly 
dropped his formerly circumspect attitude towards the 
Algerian rebels ; in New York this week he has had a long 
and cordial talk with M. Belkacem Krim, while M. Ferhat 
Abbas visited Moscow on his way to Peking and is due there 
again on his return ; it is possible that the Russians may be 
considering recognition of the Algerian government-in-exile. 

Moreover, Soviet speeches and newspaper articles have been 
heavily emphasising the extent of Russia’s economic help to 
China ; without it, it is implied, China could never have got 
where it is today. According to the Soviet minister for higher 
education, speaking at a reception in honour of the Chinese 
in Moscow last week, “the volume of Soviet aid in the 


47 
industrialisation of China vividly reflects the entire essence 
of Soviet-Chinese friendship.” The implication is that it is 
to Russia rather than to China that the newly independent 
countries should look for material help. 

The ideological disagreements of the two giants will 
inevitably embitter their competition to gain friends and 
influence in Africa and Asia. ww orem 
intends to give way in the dispute. Se tte 
contrary, have seized the offered by the publica- 
he, ahem aman Gait eee Pea 
that pungently emphasise their point of view. For instance 
in elaborating his theory that imperialism and reaction as a. 
whale wis: gegen gies to be Qilasl indi taniied dar 
Mao emphasises that this does not absolve communists from . 
treating each particular enemy with the utmost severity ; in 
military literature, he points out, this is called smashing the 
enemy one by one. In other words, although ready to admit 
that a third world war would be deplorable, the Chinese do not 
agree with Mr Khrushchev Ste eee 
able and dangerous. Similarly, Mr Mao emphasises that 
although compromises may be possible between socialist and 
imperialist states, in the internal class struggle they are not. 


T HERE are reports that representatives from some twenty 
communist patties are to meet in Moscow in November 
to try to bridge the rift between Russia and China. 
But whatever face-saving formula may then be adopted, 
so long as Mr Khrushchev reigns in Moscow and Mao 
Tse-tung in Peking, the argument between them is likely to 
go on, sometimes flaring up angrily, ae eee 
dying away. Each may try to blackmail the other into giving 
way, by threatening to disrupt the communist block ; neither 
is likely to carry out his threat. The Chinese would sorely 
miss the economic help they are now getting from Russia, 
however much they may bluster about going it alone. The 
Russians will think twice before cutting off this aid, because 
of the disruptive consequences of such a step, however much 
they may hint darkly at doing so. 

The West finds itself in the frustrated position of a television 
audience watching an exciting boxing match when the screen 
keeps blacking out. The difference is that it has a much 
more direct personal interest than the viewers in the outcome. 
But even though the western powers have only a disjointed 
picture of what is going on in the communist world to guide 
them, it is clearly in their interest that Mr Khrushchev should 
keep his end up. And one way of helping him to do so would 
be a détente with the West—if that were possible. Without 
jeopardising the interests of their friends and allies or lowering 
their guard in any way, the western powers have still to press 
on with the ungrateful and laborious effort to come to terms 
with the explosive, maddening Mr K—the devil they know. 


Appointments, Business and Personal 
notices, and other » 
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Strength through Efficiency 


HE Liberals’ main difficulty—like the Irish—is to be 
taken seriously. ‘The 1958 Torquay debacle where dele- 
gates were greeted on arrival at the conference hall by 
their leader’s name splendidly emblazoned but wrongly spelt, 
and where a semi-deaf chairman floundered in a welter of con- 
flicting amendments, hardly contributed to that objective. 
Now, insofar as a party conference can, the Liberal Assembly 
of 1960 at Eastbourne has changed all that. For the first time 
in over thirty years there is now a possibility—even the most 
sympathetic observer can put it no higher—that the British 
voter may eventually get the chance to vote for a non-socialist 
party of the left which has a reasonable chance of. replacing 
Labour as the second party in the state and eventually taking 
over the government from the Conservatives. The assembly 
fitted in with the new mood. 
Eastbourne was no more a miracle than West Germany’s 
economic recovery. It was the culminating achievement of the 
year long effort of Mr Byers and his small but ruthless execu- 
tive committee to overhaul the party organisation from top to 
bottom, which has cut out much dead wood as well as some 
inconveniently alive green branches. The conference agenda 
contained only nine resolutions worded so as to present dele- 
gates with a clear choice, but with a clear bias in favour of 
supporting the executive; and a sprinkling of amendments, 
which the delegates turned down when the executive wanted 
them to. Limits on speakers’ time were rigidly enforced and a 
rotating chairmanship ensured that no one person gould muff 
the whole proceedings. Some 


speakers 
streamlining as “illiberal,” byt they were brushed aside, 
significantly 


enough, not by the. platform but by their fellow 


‘delegates, who were determined that nothing should detract : 


from the hoped for favourable comparison between Liberal 
incisiveness and Labour woolliness. 

The Liberals’ gulf from Labour is apparent to most people. 
Their danger is to be labelled “ wishy-washy ” and dismissed 
as a diluted form of Toryism; hence the determination of the 


conference to show that the party’s division from conserva- | 
tism is no less real. At the conference this difference emerged : 


in the form of a different set of assumptions and a tone of 
voice which would not be heard at a Conservative assembly. 
Internationalism, racial equality, and personal liberty were 
clearly. considered by delegates to be absolute goods. Mr Alan 
Paton who was the star turn of the public meeting received a 
hero’s welcome. Mention of the United Nations unfailingly 
evoked a reflex of vociferous approval which a, Conservative 
conference would have reserved for the talism an\ of the Com- 
monwealth. 


poms nuances are clear enough to the student of politics. 
The Liberal problem is to make them equally obvious to 


the mass electorate. A clear Liberal image can be fashioned. 


only by definite and consistent commitment on controversial 
issues. Detailed policies are not required at this ‘stage 
(although some could usefully be provided by the newly recon- 
stituted Liberal research department on such subjects as rent 
control—where the executive submitted its only really coward- 


denounced this efficient ~ 
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Our special correspondent 
sums up the Liberal 
Assembly at Eastbourne 
last week 


ly and restrictionist resolution—and town and country plan- 
ning). But the conference did some valuable work by defining 
the Liberal position on several major issues. The party proved 
itself united on defence, supporting the western nuclear | 
deterrent, but relegating its provision to the United States. 
It made an unambiguous declaration in favour of entry to the 
common market, and even passed a clarifying amendment call- 
ing on Britain to take the lead in setting up common European 
political institutions. The Liberals showed that they took co- 
partnership seriously, but not too foolishly earnestly ; they 
suggested it should be facilitated by tax incentives and com- 
pany law reform. They condemned the petty tyrants of the 


' trade unions and voted against both compulsory unionism (the 


closed shop) and compulsory non-unionism (insofar as any 
reactionary employers still practise it). Unfortunately, the 
opportunity to debate a proposal for setting up an English 
equivalent to the Danish Ombudsman was missed. By the 
close of the conference something like an image had emerged 
of a party caring passionately for human rights and personal 
liberty, taking the problem of spreading ownership seriously, 
anc anxious to jettison narrow national sovereignty in favour 
of European integration. 

An attraction of contemporary Liberalism is that it repre- 
sents no vested interest, but if this promotes a certain detach- 
ment it also leaves the party without the main prerequisite 
of political effectiveness: a massed and established vote. 
British Liberalism 1s constantly threatened with a fate similar 
to its continental equivalent which, because it never com- 
manded support outside a small group of middle class intel- 
lectuals, was destroyed by the totalitarian parties of emergent 
democracy. Yet a potential Liberal mass vote does exist 
among those who see themselves neither as caritalists nor 
as workers but as unrepresented ‘and disinherited consumers. 
But the conference missed the opportunity of mobilising this 
latent support, by discussing only one motion of direct con- 
sumer interest at the tail end of its discussions—and that 
a woolly one making a vague plea for some sort of ethical 
reformation in the advertising profession. 
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i Nasser’s appearance at the 
United Nations as a man of stature will do 
ne He has shown himself relaxed, 
riendly constructive. . His speech last 
week, =o containing a 

phrase the new nations who, having 
missed the era of steam and electricity, were 
determined not to miss the era of atomic 

moderate i 


are going to be the moderates.” In Paris . 


the representative of Mali said, rather super- 
fluously, that his government “ will never 
join” the French Community. It looks as 
if Mali’s quest for a new outlet to the sea 
to escape from dependence on Senegal is 
as likely to lead it to Guinea as to the Ivory 
Coast. 


Leaving aside the reaction of the French, 


the Americans were none too pleased with 
Mr Aw’s speech. The day before he made 
it the United States ambassador to Morocco 
had returned from a mission to Mali amid 
expressions of good will and an announce- 
ment of American “ assistance in all fields.” 
The hope was that the Mali drift to the left 


\| could be arrested. In the interests of good- 


‘ will it should be pointed out that the seating 
arrangements in the United Nations assem- 


of chance: it is nobody’s ° 


on the right of the hall. 


RAILWAYS 


An Unserious Calamity ? 


T the time of going to press a 
national railway strike was still su 
to be due to start on Monday , 
formal difference between 
the British Trans 
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the shopmen concerned, as well as the mass 
of ordinary railwaymen whom the National 
Union of Railwaymen said that it was 
cing to call out in sympathy, have already 
a rise of at\least 8 cent this year. 
Ordinary railwaymen can lly be expected 
to bubble with enthusiasm for a strike to 
increase the differential of this small num- 
ber of skilled shopmen, and the least skilled 
shopmen are not too keen about it cither ; 
one of the unions to whom some of these 
least skilled s belong, the right 
wing National Union of and 
Municipal Workers, has made little secret 
of its infuriation. 

Moreover one of the peculiarities—and, 
as a matter of fact, explanations—of the 
strike call is that the RUR, although it 
organises a majority of workers in the rail- 
way workshops as a whole, is actually 
responsible for only a large minority of the 
most skilled men whom strike is about. 
The NUR is in competition for these 
skilled men with other unions in the Con- 
federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions: partly with Mr Carron’s Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, but also partly 
with three very militant organisations—the 
boilermakers, the Electrical Trades Union 
and the vehicle builders. By unexpectedly 
issuing his call for a strike, the normally 
moderate Mr Greene of the NUR has made 
a crafty attempt to steal the trousers of 
these organisations; and Mr Ted Hill’s 
boilermakers, in particular, are incensed at 
the “more militantSthan thou” attitude 
which Mr Greene is thus able to assume. | 

Nevertheless the leaders of the confedera- 
tion decided at Scarborough (although only 
by a majority vote, with the boilermakers 
sulking on the fence) that they would have 
no option but to call out their railway shop- 
men (though none of their other members) 
if the NUR strike really does take place. 
At the same time, however, the confedera- 
tion issued a supplication to the Transport 
Commission to make some face-saving 
offer ; and negotiations about this are now 
in progress. fact that the unions are 
in such disarray is taken at Scarborough 
as an additional reason for supposing that 
the Transport Commission will kindly 
oblige ; after all the commission, with its 
perennial deficit, is operating only with tax- 
payers’ money. The implications of this 
attitude deserve some pondering by the 
general public—especially if, as everybody 
seems to expect, it proves justified in the 
event. 


STRIKES 


A Tally of Damage 


it London docks are entering their 
third week of idleness as a result of 
the dispute over recruitment of tally clerks, 
who check cargoes on and off ships. Some 
1,500 of them have stopped work: around 
10,000 dockers are in consequence receiv- 
ing only their “ fall-back ” pay of £7 a week 
instead of their usual fat wage packets. On 
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able to get its retaliatory forces off the 
ground before an enemy attack destroys 
' them ; their deterrent power depends on the 
enemy's knowledge that they cannot : be 
paralysed by surprise attack. What is now 
urgent is to complete the missile radar 
screen, still far from ready 


The General Gives 
an'Inch 


i 


i 


arms, 
officer to the first “ small ” 
nuclear bomb or shell, steadily proceeds. 
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SUID AFRIKA 


The Volk Decides 


© Dr Verwoerd has got his republic. 
His majority will evidently not be 
; thousands of Afrikaners have voted 
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\Ireland. For Britain to refuse this would 


be to forgo the last chance of giving any | 

ial consideration to the million or so 
people of British descent in the Union, most 
of whom voted for the Queen and Common- 


wealth citizenship ; it would also involve 
finally setting up three British colonial 


islands inside the foreign soil of the Union. 
The temptation for Britain unilaterally to 
whittle away the sanctions of a Common- 
wealth decision about South Africa will 
obviously be great. But the whole tenor 
of Britain’s argues that this tempta- 
tion must be y put aside. \ 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Sniping at the Plan 
Tt week two in 


rs appointed by 

the Minister of ing and Local 
Government to hear objections to 
the quinquenni a of the London 
Development plan,* approved in 1955. 
These objections will ¢ from minor 
grievances over losses inconvenience 
ee ee 
complaints by big developers over the new 
com: ive development areas; the 
argument, supported by the lawyers, will 
go on to the end of the year. battle 
ovet private rights, however, should not 
obscure some rather obvious failings to 
amend the defects in the plan as a whble. 
The, planners expect the population of the 
LCC area to fall from just under 3,200,000 
in mid-1959 to 2,900,000 in mid-1972, 
though the number of households, and 
therefore the number of dwellings, will 
increase. But the total population is still 
planned to be ultimately 3,330,000 on the 
average densities which have been worked 
out for the county. It is not stated when 
the population will rise to this level, but 
the assumption seems to be that between 
1956 and 1972 some 460,000 le will 
move out of the county and 
development takes 
move back again. is is not i 
Be gel ae gree Be wmanoes 
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For you 
with your 
judgment 


We 
sell 


clothes 

















Se —— eisrusenres: Meee Everyone knows the Moss Bros Hire Service—it, however, is only 
part of our business. We sold clothes long before we hired them. 
In fact, for over 100 years Moss Bros have been selling overcoats 
of the very finest quality. This Chesterfield, with plein collar 
£27.10.0. With velvet collar £29.12.6. 

i Monthly subscription terms available. 
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THE PROPRIETARY SCOTCH WHISKY 
Distilled. Matured, Blended and 
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Bottled in Scotiand 
OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
Double-Doubie size, aiso botties. | 
ball fasks, quarter Sasks aud mintetures. Nearest Station Leicester Square COVent Garden 4567 
| Open every Thursday until 7 p.m. 
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Which Wat? Watt! What? Watt... Snap! You know milliwatt? Millie...? Watt! Ever meter?. .. 
(Such levity. Deplorable. Fresh start.) 


You make, you test, you check, you measure... what? Distance? permittivity? salinity? impedance? 
wattage? Through long days, summer winter, you are making, testing, measuring, coping. But... 
Constant problems. Accuracy, speed, accuracy dammit. Semi-skilled staff, homely, neurotic, 


sweating. Need help. Need instruments strong, subtle, stable, electronic. Friend, you need help real bad. 


You know Wayne? (John, slow on smile, quick on draw! ... Yes? No.) You know Wayne Kerr? Ah. Should! 


Call in. Wayne Kerr, Ltd., close-measurement kings. Advanced electronic techniques. Original research. 
Design from first principles. To your requirements. Equipment. Test-gear. Exact. Compact. 


Transformer Ratid-arm Bridges . . . Signal Generators, Audio and Video ... Transfer Function Computers... 
Distance Meters ... Microwave Wattmeters. Wavemeters ... Wave Analysers . . . Super-Comparators. 


Wayne (precision) Kerr are members of Wilmot (capability) Breeden Group. Snap! 


Wilmot Breeden 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgicater, Paris, Melbourne. 
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intersections, there does not appear to have 
been any survey of road capacities (or of 
the need to prevent through traffic turning 
more and more residential roads into high- 
ways and parking sites). There are no plans 
for parking, a subject on which the LCC is 
at logger with the minister. Much of 
the trouble can be traced to the woeful lack 
of relevant information ; but the result is 
a disquieting vagueness about London’s 
future, Such defects in the plan reinforce 
the case—rejected by the L for extend- 
ing metropolitan boundaries for planning 
purposes as part of a comprehensive re- 
organisation of London government. 
; | 


SAVINGS 


The Ideal Society 


S OME weeks before he was recalled to the 
Government as Minister of Health last 
July, Mr Enoch Powell wrote and passed 
the proofs of a book on “ Savings in a Free 
Society.”* It is a book that could only 
have been written by this remorsclessly logi- 


Catholic convert imbibing the intellectual 
(as distinct from mystical) case for 
religion. Mr Powell is far too honest a man 
to accept even such generalities as that 
saving and high investment are a good 
thing. “ Saving is a good thing (economic- 
ally) for the individual precisely in so far 
ee ee oe ee 
desirable lev pane a over the span 
of his existence.” Similarly, high investment 
is a good thing only if it goes into what the 
market shows are exactly the right places. 
“ It follows that anything which causes rela- 
tive rates of interest to reflect less per- 
fectly or truthfully what makes the most of 
the real resources of the country ought to 
be looked at askance.” 

This leads, inter alia, to Mr Powell’s 
doubts about the National Savings Move- 
ment, which collects small savings for 
the Government with the aid of artificial 
tax-free interest rates. Costs of collection 
easily encashable, and cannot be made to 


lose part of their value (as gilt-edged securi- 
ties do) when the t puts up 





142 pages. 21s, 
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not everybody arranges his savings to “ give 
him the most desirable level of consumption 
over the span of his existence,” and that 
nagging by voluntary national savings 
workers can help illogically to put total 
savings up. Somehow one feels that artificial 
aids to investment can sometimes (not 
always) help to create a more dynamic 
society. one fears that if the small 
savings of nine million small investors were 


convenient to put the capital value of their 
savings down, during a credit squeeze, but 
with an excuse for artificially keeping gilt- 


for “ Enoch walked with God; and he was 
not; for God took him.” It might be an 
advantage if he were returned now to the 


‘ company of more ordinary people. 


EUROPE 


Soundings in Paris 


HAT intrepid explorer, Mr Heath, the 
government's spokesman on European 


be said to have come away with any well- 
tailored answers to the Six-Seven problem, 
but some significant and in certain respects 
encouraging points about the French view 
have been established. 

For ar M. Couve de ee 
French foreign minister, is reported to have 
emphasised that Europe was not complete 
without the United Kingdom. The senti- 
ment is vague, but it is a more helpful 
political starting point than the conception 
that has sometimes seemed to inspire French 
i be com- 


latel 
pte French influence without the 
iti . The French also said some nice 


sign, indeed, that 
common ground been estab- 
to make more detailed Franco-British 
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as it is outside the edifice a8 2 whole. These 
political plans, it is true, are rapidly being 
watered down in the face of the scepticism 
of the rest of the Six. The French : 
ment originally proposed consultations 
between ministers on policy and the estab- 
lishment of four new intergovernmental 
commissions, on politics, economics, culture 
and defence. In face of allied fears that 


only two commissions—on economics 


culture. No doubt this is no more than a 
tactical retreat. Al) the same, F 
is in a position to veto other ’s plans 


monwealth finance against the 
perils of an agreement 
underlined last by Mr Nord- 
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WORLD ELECTRICAL NEWS IN PICTURES-7 


VIVE Ce 


Electric power exchange under the channel 


Soon your breakfast egg may be boiled by melted Alpine snows, and the Paris Metro 
be receiving power from our own grid. British and French electricity networks are 
to be Linked by a cross-Channel cable carrying the heaviest d.c. load ever transmitted 
by submarine cable. ALI and British Insulated Callender’s Cables Lid., have just 
gained the contract for making and laying this country’s share. With differing peak 
hours in the two countries, up to 160,000 kW of power can be transferred from one 
to the other—saving us an estimated £250,000 a year. Two cables are required and 
they must be laid closely together to avoid upsetting ships’ magnetic compasses. 
Right: A trial length of cable is hauled up for inspection in mid-Channel. 





- a if ~ ~ ag $ a 

TV Test Comes to Life Remember AEI-Hotpoint’s ‘ radio-active’ washing test on 
TV? Two pieces of radio-active cloth were washed, one in a Hotpoint, the other in 
another wasting machine. Afterwards a geiger counter proved Hotpoint's far greater 
efficiency in getting out the radio-active particles. Now this is an everyday job for 
Hotpoint—under real working conditions. Every day a Hotpoint machine ‘does the 
wash’ for the men in the AE! nuclear metals laboratory at Wythenshawe. It is the 
only industrial laboratory in the country for examining highly radio-active metals 
and the strictest precautions are taken against radiation and dirt. The metals are 
handled by remote control mechanical ‘hands’ behind three-feet thick concrete walls, 
with the operators directing the work through closed-circuit television. All clothes 
are afterwards washed in a Hotpoint machine. As in the TV test, its thorough 
action can be relied upon to get rid of any dirt and of even the slightest traces of 
radio-active particles. 
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World's Wo. 1 Atom-Splitter Once thought to be indivisible, the atom is being 
broken down into smaller and smaiier particles even down to the point where 
matter and energy scem to be interchangeable. The Worid’s most “powerful” tool in 
the search for new particles is the £10,000,000 Proton Synchrotron just completed 
at Geneva by the European Organisation for Nuclear Research. Here a beam of 
hydrogen nuclei (protons) with an energy equivalent of 50,000,000 voits is produced 
in a linear accelerator designed and constructed by AEI. The protons are then 
injected into the main machine to be further accelerated to an energy equivalent of 
25,000,000,000 volts. With this ammunition other nuclei are bombarded, liberating 
new paftticles for the scientist to study in his search for knowledge of the funda- 
mental structure of matter. 


Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
—a single manufacturing company uniting the people, traditions and 
knowledge of such world-famous names in electricity as Metrovick, 
BTH, Siemens Ediswan, Henley’s, Birlec, Hotpoint and Mazda. 
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An fly the 
4 FABLED CITIES’ 
ROUTE 


Fly by Blue Nile Viscount to Rome, Athens, Cairo, Khartoum and on to Beirut. LEAVES 
every Monday at noon from Gatwick Airport, RETURNS from Khartoum every Thursday. 
Coming or going, you may break your journey at any of the fabled cities at no extra cost*. 
You fly in the largest, fastest, most comfortable Viscount 831, with a free information 
service aboard giving you the latest Sudan news. Arrive informed, stimulated, refreshed. 


bite, ‘Athens traffic rights subject to Government approval 
3 ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT THE BLUE NILE VISCOUNT 
tens SERVICE and about the special ‘stop-over" facilities. 
SUDAN AIRWAYS’ crews and technical maintenance are provided under 
contract by British United Airways who are also the ux Genefal Sales Agents. 


BRITISH UNITED AIRWAYS LIMITED : 35 PICCADILLY - LONDON W1°- TELEPHONE REGENT 8494 
crc 7 
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Unfinished Business 


HE flight of “ Laotian an ae be 
leaders to Luang Prabang— - 
ee ee ee the reverses 
y have suffered. When things 1 

to be going their way, neither Tem 
Phoumi Nosavan nor Prince Boun Oum was 
ready to obey the king’s summons to the 
royal capital. Now it may be too late for 
them to negotiate their way into the central 
government, where a created for 
pee 5 ince been es 
t ago since f 

north, the communist 


forces. In the south, Captain Kong Le, the 
youthful paratroop officer who 
right-wing government of Tiao nith 
in August, has set up headquarters at 
Paksane, has paratroops around 


dropped 
General Phoumi’s stronghold at Savannak- 
het, and appears to be ignoring the govern- 
ment’s order of a cease-fire. 
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ment. These include the formation of a 
ition government, including the Ne» Lao 
Haksat but i eral i ard his 


relations with the Soviet union, communist 
China, north Vietnam “and all countries 
respecting Lao’s sovereignty " (a definition 
that, as the communists see it, would exclude 
the United States); and opposition to ail 
schemes to drag Seato—and even the United 
Nations—into the country’s internal affairs. 
The last of these provisions shows the speed 
with which Mr Khrushchev’s new line of 
attack on the United Nations has been 
adopted by one of the remoter communist 
rties 


parties. 

When Captain Kong Le reflects on this 
untidy situation, he may come to fel that 
his unfinished coup d'état has not improved 
his country’s affairs. And he may well 
be tempted to try to finish the job himself. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Manufacturers’ Charter 


HE National Union of Manufacturers, 
which represents a large number of the 
smaller employers in British industry, has 
launched a British Charter of Industrial 
Relations, designed to secure industrial 


new spirit in industry,” it proclaims (in 
capital letters), before submitting a set ‘of 

which fall largely into three cate- 
: the banal, the non-committal and 


the British character doesn’t work then 
thinks that will be needed. 
Grasping more firmly at the wrong 
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- Nigeria’s Morning After 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE really significant moment in the Lagos celebrations of 
. Nigerian independence did not come during the celebrations 
at all: not even those moving seconds after midnight on Sep- 
tember 30th when the new flag was raised before the darkened. 


There standing or sitting in the sun, sipping tea or orange juice, 
quietly content with the warmth of the i farewell 


front and not far away was another aircraft, as yet deserted ; it was 
waiting to bear off Sir Abubakar and his mission of ministers and 
others to New York and Nigeria's place in the United Nations. 

A quiet scene, but so had everything been, even the big set- 
pieces. The first request over the loudspeaker to the 60,000 people 
on the racecourse after the flag-raising and the fumbling but happy 
singing of the new national anthem was to “ keep off the grass ” ; 

id. One spectator at least remembered another 
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freedom, like himself and Dr Azikiwe, but by those who did not 
take part in the struggle. To the observer this seemed to put the 
explanation wrongly. The fight for freedom was well over before 
the formal independence came. There was no sudden climacteric 


change on October 1st. Independence was taken for granted 
Indeed, to the more thoughtful Nigerians this was already the 
morning after ; what they talked about was the problems of the 


next ten years. was an anti-climax. 

Of course, it couldn’t altogether be an anti-climax: not with 
out her garden party, to shine so splendidly at the banquet, the ball 
and the magnificent opening of parliament ; not with the shanty- 
town of Lagos, yesterday the least attractive city in all Africa, now 


quiet crowds—mostly knogs of happy or interested 
programme seemed to have been devised. 
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The new Nigeria must indeed grow. It can have high hopes 
in its uncommon and characteristic layer of deft politicians, in the 
character of its traditional leaders, and in its supply already of good 
civil servants. But the politicians, the traditional leaders, and the 
traders and business men, who share the power now, as indeed 
they have shared it for some time, have a social challenge to face, 
as well as one of government. Nigeria’s problem is that of a man 
on a bicycle: that of keeping in balance when taking the corners 


fast. There are stark contrasts in the new Nigeria, contrasts evident 


to the simplest eye between the haves and have-nots, contrasts 
which are now the business and responsibility of Nigerians them- 
selves and no one else. Mr Malik, once well known in London, 
said in Lagos the other day, when asked by a British visitor what he 
thought of the independence celebrations, that the most significant 
fact to his mind was that before independence in one of the 
provinces of the North only two per cent of the school-age popu- 
lation was being educated. What he refused to see was that this 
was by local Moslem, not imperialist British, wish ; the problem 
which it represents was always Nigeria’s problem, not Britain's. 
Prim can movant dgadlenes senesvqpiome tan 
recognition of realities,” he was not only saying something tha 
may ring a bit oddly in the ears of some people in eastern alex 
he was also saying something that should be said now to the 
Nigerians themselves. 


Salami Tactics in Berlin 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


some reason best known to himself Herr Ulbricht cancelled 

the arrangements that had been made to extend his audience 

by radio and television when he addressed the people’s chamber 
in Berlin on Tuesday for the first time as head of the cast German 
state, and when he came to speak of west Germany's threat to sever 
trade, should he continue his Berlin-baiting, Herr Ulbricht was 
careful not to commit himself one way or the other. It would 
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be agreeable to think that the two and a half million east German 
refugees, of whom Mr Macmillan reminded the United Nations, 
were one reason why Herr Ulbricht hesitated to presume too much. 
(Their number increased by another 14,000 during September.) 
But his demand for “ self-determination for the west Germans,” 
and his insistence that the western garrisons must quit Berlin, 
showed an unchastened spirit. ~ 

Herr Ulbricht is obviously waiting for Mr Khrushchev’s counsel, 
and for clearer indications from west Germany and its allies what 
further action in Berlin would precipitate a trade embargo, and 
how far it would go. The West, it seems, is still trying to make 
up its joint mind on both these issues. Yet seldom, if ever, before 
deciding to act, has the Adenauer regime taken such careful sound- 
ings as it did before giving provisional notice on September 30th 
of the termination of the nine-year-old trade agreement. Herr 
Carstens, the new state secretary at the foreign ministry, had been 
at pains to explore the more or less diverging views of the United 
States, British and French governments. The cabinet meeting at 
which the move was finally agreed upon was attended not only 
by the chief burgomaster of Berlin, Herr Brandt, and Burgomaster 
Amrehn (a Christian Democrat), but also by the leaders of the 
three parliamentary parties, including Herr Ollenhauer and Herr 
Wehner, the one-time communist who is the Chancellor's dearest 
political Aunt Sally. By this all-party muster the East was to be 
impressed by the unanimity with which the West recognised the 
danger arising from the erosion of the four-power status of Berlin. 


ERHAPS Mr Rakosi’s most respectable claim to remembrance 

was his likening of communist tactics of attrition to the wafer- 
ing away of a piece of salami. Now everybody understands the 
technique and is on the look-out for its application. The, peculiarly 
intricate business of communications in a divided, four-power city 
make Berlin a splendid gift to the surreptitious salami slicer. 
Having claimed, with Soviet backing, to be solely in control of 
the Soviet sector, the east German communists are tackling the 
bulk of the Berlin saGSage by modest paring operations, each one 
of which, they hope, will at the time make a hardly perceptible 
difference to the appearance of the sausage as a whole. 

Thus they are preventing west Germans who happen to be in 
Berlin from entering the Soviet sector unless they have obtained 
authority to visit east Germany. They are refusing to recognise 
west German passports carried by west Berliners, so that the west 
Berliner who wants to go into east Berlin must be ready to show 


‘a west Berlin identification card. They are demanding that a west 


Berliner (a plumber, for example) who has been called to Stein- 
stiicken—a west Berlin enclave of 120 inhabitants separated from 
the body of the western sectors by a three-quarter-mile corridor— 
must carry authority to enter east Germany. They are claiming 
the right to veto political gatherings in west Berlin that they con- 
sider provocative. And last month they did what they could to 
prevent east Berliners going into west Berlin to hear the American 
list Billy Graham. 

Taken singly, each one of these measures may seem of petty 
significance to an otherwise harassed world. Together, they are 
discomfiting evidence of the Democratic Republic’s gradual con- 
sumption of the prized sausage. But the Soviet government, in 
a note delivered to the three western allies on September 27th, 
again refused to acknowledge that anything was amiss. The note 
denied the continuing validity of the Berlin statute, arguing that 
it had ceased in 1955 with the emergence of two sovereign German 
States and protesting, a shade contradictorily, that the allies were 
abusing\ their right to fly supplies to their garrisons in Berlin by 
allowing aircraft carrying revanchist west\German agitators to \use 
the stipulated air corridors. 

There are few sanctions that the West can impose in the hope 
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Flowers in the sun 


Above the French Riviera the sunlit slopes of the Alpes Maritimes look to be the one that gives best results; it is taken up into the plant sap and 
down on a shimmering sea. Here in the hills the colours are softer, more attacks the carnation miner from within the plant and complete control 
subdued, the blooms less exotic than the sub-tropical flora of the Céte is achieved, usually in little more than a day. It is also effective against 
d'Azur... but no less beautiful. Carnations of many kinds (les Variétes other carnation pests such as thrips, red spiders and caterpillars. 

de Nice) carpet the lower levels and fill huge greenhouses with a profusion 


of scent and colour. In 1953 however, the beauty and prosperity of this any harmful residues disappearing from the plant within 48 hours. 
idyllic land was threatened. i 


Around Cagnes-sur-Mer a virulent enemy of the carnation grower ap- 
peared ... the carnation miner, a prolific pest that musters seven genera- 
tions between April and November. Early control is casential and, since 
the grub tunnels inside the carnation leaves and there remains protected 
from an insecticide deposited on the surface “of the foliage, choice of the 
right product is vital. Phosdrin, the Shell systemic insecticide, has proved 
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can control virtually every world pest. 
¥ hosdrin Trade Mark 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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only with east Germany, but also with the East as a whole. 
iously the West has still to do a great deal of uncomfortable 


The Captain and the Muezzin 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


ETWEEN September 21st and 29th the 37 officers of the 
National Unity Committee, which rules Turkey, distributed 
their country in order to “explain the 
revolution ” to the Turkish people. For the first time since the 
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the flat assertion that its leaders will be judged 
i Turkey's new rulers seemed determined to get 

this idea rooted in the minds of their listeners. 
our correspondent, who accompanied one pair of these military 
missionaries to a fairly reactionary region, was much impressed 
by the thoroughness, eloquence, and idealism with which the young 
Officers set about their job. They took the greatest trouble to 
find out the needs of the area. They spoke persuasively to the 
crowds in remote places, often to small attendances and light 
applause. On the whole they were listened to with respect and 
interest, sometimes with disbelief, occasionally perhaps with con- 
cealed hostility. Though the gathering sometimes looked super- 
ficially like a political meeting, these were no politicians. The 
Officers made no concessions to popularity, and they made no 


‘ promises at all, They studied the popular need ; but they declared 


their policy, flatly, and they met with no heckling or opposition 
from the crowds. They spoke without notes and without gestures, 
hands behind backs, the officer talking to his men on parade. 
There was more than a touch of menace in their tone. One colonel, 
speaking in eastern Anatolia, did not hesitate to declare openly: 
“ Blood will be shed, if necessary, to prevent activities which dis- 
rupt national unity.” Though it is difficult to see how anything 
like a rising against the military power could occur in Turkey 
under present circumstances, the leagers are taking no chances. 


OT much was to be learnt from the declarations of the Com- 
mittee members in various parts of Turkey about the 
ideological leanings of the new regime. Many of the speeches were 
vaguely leftist. One major declared in Kayseri that the new regime 
would “ crush the capitalists” who were opposing the revolution, 
and also affirmed, on what evidence is uncertain, that Turkey had 
become a colony of the United States. Many officers attacked 
the Derebeys, or big feudal landowners (probably more as a figure 
of speech, as not many now exist), and also talked in general terms 
of\land reform and the nationalisation of medicine. There was 
some talk along “soak the rich” lines, which, however familiar 
elsewhere, is unfamiliar in Turkey. 

Education figured prominently. An officer in eastern Turkey 
said that the Committee had decided to levy an “ ignorance tax ” 
on children who refused to attend school, or who failed in their 
examinations. Another mentioned that 13,000 reserve officers are 
to be sent out to teach in the villages (this seems an excellent 
idea, since the Army is an intellectual elite). A third spoke of 
a “clothing reform,” whereby textile factories will be asked to 
produce “ standard suitings ” for men, women and children in the 
rural areas, reminding one rather uneasily of the “ blue ants” 
of China. 

The all-powerful Army has shown remarkable prudence on the 


“Question of religion. . Though the revolution has been made in 


the name of Kemal Ataturk and his “secular” (that is, non- 
Muslim) state, several officers reassured the population that the 
“ needs of religion,” in the sense of scrious religious education, 
will be looked after. In one particularly conservative little town 
where your correspondent heard a young captain on the Com- 
mittee address an audience, a muezzin f the nearby mosque 
started his call to prayer before the speech had ended. The two 
quite different appeals coincided, and loudly ; for if the captain 
had his amplifier, so had the muezzin. The rolling tones from 
the rostrum mixed oddly with the ethereal chant from the minaret. 
When the captain fell silent, the muezzin continued his call. And 
before long the audience had moved quietly away to forget its 
troubles in the comforting rituals of Islam. 
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Crack in the Australian Boom? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


“HE Australian stock markets have been slow to react to the 
‘T changing economic climate. Their immediate reaction to the 
budget, in spite of an increase of sixpence in company tax and 
an estimated surplus at £{A15 million, was one of relief. Share 
prices resumed their rise, reaching an all-time peak on September 
16th. But last week, six weeks after the budget, the bears appeared 
in force and prices slid by about § per cent. 

The twitterings of investors are not shared by cabinet ministers 
or Treasury officials, since the purpose of present policy is to take 
the steam out of the boom. In Canberra the anxiety is of a 
different sort. Are the measures that have been taken drastic 
enough to crack the boom and moderate the drain on reserves? Last 
February, as a measure to counter inflation, imports were almost 
entirely freed from quantitative restrictions. The prospect of a 
big fall in the gold and exchange reserves was faced not only with 
equanimity, because these reserves were high enough to stand the 
strain ; it was even regarded with satisfaction because a payments 
deficit would help to reduce bank liquidity. It now appears that 
the payments deficit will be more severe than anyone had expected, 
while inflation roars on. That would be the worst of both worlds. 

The “hump” in imports that was desired has turned into a 
steady climb, and although there is always a seasonal increase in 
imports at this time of year, it is dismaying to find the August 
figure at over {A100 million. Eighty per cent of the increase 
since February has been accounted for by producers’ goods, be- 
tokening a mood of incorrigible and undiminished expansionism. 
Meanwhile exports lag. The primary products which even now 
earn 80 per cent of Australia’s export income are obstructed by 
other countries’ tariffs and quotas ; and wool is selling at prices 
no higher than those of twelve years ago, though costs have risen 
hugely meanwhile. 

The accompanying chart clearly shows the effect of February’s 

removal of import 
restrictions, and 
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import 

there is plenty to say against that. It would be upsetting to confi- 
dence, distorting to trade, conducive to black markets—and any- 
way awkward to reimpose because the machinery of control has 
been dismantled. There have been one or two isolated instances 
where import licensing has been restored as a protective measure, 
but the government would hate it to be thought that there was 
any possibility of a return to restrictions. The result of such 
suspicion would be a wild rush to import now while the going 


and another is that stocks seem to be rising. No immediate results 
were to be expected from the government’s medicine and it is 
too early to say that it has not worked. 
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Coming clean-—chemically 


In the open courts and patios of the old cities of Southern Europe, the 
washerwoman still plies her timeless trade. From a distance, her washing 
hung out to dry in the sun resembles outlandish flowers grown from the 
ancient stones. The setting has hardly changed; only the clothes she 
washes are different... and the product she uses. For, today, this is 
likely to be a modern, quick-foaming, dirt-shifting detergent. 

In many of these detergent powders and liquids there is evidence of Shell's 
world-wide chemical activity, in the form of Dobane. Dobane is Shell's 
alkylate from which so many domestic detergents are made. In addition, 
Shell's proprietary products, Teepol and Nonidet, are powerful liquid deter- 
gents in their own right and are found throughout industry wherever a 
large-scale cleaning job needs to be done. 
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For many industrial uses detergents and detergent intermediates are pro- 
duced in large quantities by Sheil. Yet this tonnage is only a small part of 
Shell's total production. Plastics, solvents, synthetic rubbers, additives, base 
chemicals and many others today come from Shell and are supplied on a 
world-wide basis. A word to your Shell Company will bring you full details, 


Shell Detergents 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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LETTERS 





Liberal Hopes 
Sir—Your article’ in the issue of September 
24th surely contains one major error. 

You say that the Liberals, with more 
than 33} per cent of the popular vote, would 
certainly, and with 30 per cent, would prob- 
ably become the second largest 


> parties 
a cane divided. If the votes of the 
Labour and Conservative parties divide 
unequally, the Liberals would require a con- 
siderably higher percentage in order to win 
the seat ; the more unequal the division of 
the Labour/Conservative vote the higher 
the percentage needed by the Liberals to 
capture the seat. 

Unfortunately for the Liberals, most of 
the seats where they poll more than 20 per 
cent of the total vote are safe Conservative 
constituencies. In the marginal seats, 
where a vote of 33} per cent to 37} per 
cent would suffice to give them victory, their 
ses poll tends to be well below average. 

these classes of constituency, then, 
the Liberals must secure a much larger gain 
than 14 per cent to 16 per cent of the total 
—25 per cent would be nearer the mark. 


is strongest—are those where they need an 
abnormally large increase in votes in order 
to win. A swing on such a large scale 
conceivably occur ; but what recent prece- 
dents are there for believing that it will ? 
—Yours faithfully, HuGH BERRINGTON 
University College, 

Keele, Staffs 
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Latin American Aid 
Sir—What a pity that “ Sensible Strings at 
Bogota,” in your issue of ages ern 17th, 
had to be written by “a correspondent” 
rather than “a correspondent in ‘ag 

It was, no doubt, reasonable 


on” the “ sensible strings” 
the article. But in fact there was no trace 
of any such insistence in his speeches, and 
the Brazilian chief delegate is reported (from 
Washington) to have said that the absence 
of any such insistence at the Bogota meeting 


was one of the most heartening aspects of 
the United States change of heart. Again it 
was no doubt reasonable for your corres- 
— to expect the Bogota delegates to 
met by demonstrators chanting “ Cuba si, 
Younus aa? But, in fact, the absence of 
any such demonstrations was one of the sur- 
prises of the meeting. 
Two aspects of the meeting were of 
especial interest. First, the Cuban delegate’s 
attacks on the International 


American 
prscrscr nee ons i cemediles a 
existing foreign investments. Secondly, the 


not to go communist western Europe must 
join the United States in setting up a fund 
for its economic development with a con- 
tribution equal to that which Europe 
received under the Marshall plan.—Yours 
faithfully, ALISTAIR BUCHANAN 


Bogotd, Colombia 


India’s Exchange Crisis 
Sir—It is not generally ee that an 


gov 

second five year plans, the hi 
and the largest allocations were for 
expansion—in the second five 
Rs. 1,125 crores in a total ou 
crores. i 
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Investing in railway expansion, and in this 
case in steam traction railwa 


advantages. In the first place it is a form 
of investment in which present returns are 
low, and future returns, to say the least, 
precarious. It is true that the Indian rail- 
ways do currently manage a meagre surplus, 
} 


139 
unlike the railways in most other countries 
which usually run at a considerable loss, 
but this surplus is maintained only by severe 


place the interatona market for steam 
traction ne ee Sere 
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oreign 
It is unlikely that restraint in Indian con- 


two decades.—Yours faithfully, 
Madras GeorGe Isaac 


Greece's Balkan Misgivings 
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national Boundary Commission was sent to 
Albania by the League of Nations. Greece 
was represented (by General Bocharis) as 
well as Jugoslavia and Albania. The com- 

spent two ‘3s establishing the 
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bours, and supervised the erection of fron- 
tier markers im concrete. The commission, 
eS ives of Great 
Britain, sai sun dd dane Uedatnes 
protocol w was signed Greece 
and which finalised the present frontiers of 
Albania. ing the second world war 
Greece the two i of 
Southern Albania for a very time and 
the old claim to annex them was revived. 
ile ele, OS ee 
foundation, can , to 
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country’s territorial integrity.— 
Yours faithfully, T. ZAVALANI 
London, W11 
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A Lesson from the Past 


t and the Irish and treatment, the discussion was gencrally 
carried on at a high intellectual level. But 
for all its logical coherence, the prescrip- 

Cambridge University Press. 313 pages. my Irish pesreren Tae danke 
378. 6d. reason that the Irish cultivators thought of 
\ | INETEENTH-CENTURY ‘ Ireland was = themselves, not as a righ as but as 
country, peasants with a moral right to occupa- 

provided tion of the soil. They were not 

to become landless labourers, 
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there was an alternative more suitable to 

Ireland's condition: the conversion of 

t occupiers into peasant proprictors. 

is policy was suggested by a number of 

English economists, notably by J. S. Mill, 

who comes very well out of these pages; 

private investment, but it was a minority view strikingly at 

a where necessary by public variance with orthodox classical ideas on 
or emigration. the subject. 

As Dr Black shows in his lucid and sym- ‘Dr Black is concerned also with the 

pathetic agcount of the classical diagnosis influence of classical thought on the 


. 


Honor Croome 


The Economist is anonymous by conviction as well as by tradition. Perhaps the 
case is least strong for anonymous_book reviews, and there are some pens which 
anyhow defy, even mock, anonymity. Such a writer was Honor Croome, who died 
so soon and so sadly a week ago. To those who knew her, every piece she wrote 
could only be hers; to those who did not, her reviews were rio less identifiable, 
running like a strong shining thread through these pages. The style was the woman. 


Her only cover was the wide diversity of her themes, ranging as they did from 
the craggiest economics to Proust, from text-book to tome, from social analysis to 
social satire, from ideas to men and women. Her greatest single contribution to 
The Economist, and the least replaceable now, was in the lucid and judicial trans- 
lation of clerkly economic concepts into terms that every lay reader could under- 
stand—and no pundit could question. But, equally, if The Economist had returned 
to the reviewing of fiction, Honor Croome would have cut another niche all her own 
with the same effect and authority. 


“ A thousand pages in her sight are but an evening gone,” an earlier editor said 
of Honor, to her own great entertainment. She could range so widely because she 
could read so much so quickly, and yet always with the single-minded concentra- 
tion that was the source of her unfailingly scrupulous presentation of the author’s 
intentions and what his book was about. She could not only pin economics firmly 
in the market place ; she had also a flair (shown in contributions to other parts of 
the paper) for spotting absurdity or injustice in any argument or event, and then 
exposing it with devastating, but never distorting, wit. 

The cutting-edge and quality of what she wrote was that she knew, respected and 
was mistress of the English language. It was almost impossible to alter or cut her 
contributions. The metaphors, of which her choice stood out, were never ornaments 
but integral parts of her theme, springing from vivid appreciation of the point she 
was making. It would need her own skill in choosing words to characterise Honor 
Croome’s work: lively and learned in the right sense of\ both words ; sensitive but 
never soft ; humane and good humoured but never sentimental or trivial ; critical, 
sometimes in a biting and indignant fashion, but never censorious; a civilised human 
being with zest for life and people as well as understanding of great ideas and 
arguments. The woman was the style. 
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economic policies towards Ireland fel- 
er ve, Soamneve Sete Doe 
1817 and 1870. Despite their apparent 
confusion, these policies were guided by 
a central aim—the creation of conditions 
suitable for farming on the ish model 

—which accorded well ‘with ideas of 
the economists. oe SS 
governments adopted this approach not so 
much because the economists advised it as 
because it accorded with the wishes of the 
English landowning classes. The general 
conclusion is scarcely surprising, but the 
detailed studies of the role of doctrines on 


of Ireland as well as the history of economic 
doctrine, But it is also a depressing book. 
The economists exhibited so much ability 
and yet went so wide of the mark. They 
were not led astray by dogmatic adherence 
to laisser faire ideas. h in its vulgar- 
ised' forms classical economics contributed 
to the creation of a climate of public 
opinion that was waleveubiiiie to positive 
action, the economists themselves were 
quite prepared to epmarsye state action 

in Ireland where their seemed 
to demand it. Their Stes was that they 
regarded the doctrines that had first been 
develo from — models as am 


English problems was more often right than 
wrong, but where, as in Ireland or India, 
institutional arrangements were widely dif- 
ferent, were unsatisfactory advisers. on 
icy. economists who draw up 
rammes for underdeveloped countries 
gf ta by this account of the virtues 

and failings of their predecessors. 


The Newest Londoners 
Newcomers: The West Indians in London 
By Ruth Glass. 

Centre for Urban Studies and Allen and 
Unwin. 291 pages. 215. 


GOOD strong bias is the best sauce for 
the glum pudding of a sociological 
survey, and Mrs Glass confesses hers at the 
outset: “ discrimination because of race, 
colour or religion is an intolerable insult to 


inescapably, a book about race relations. 
Cypriot, Irish or other immigrants from 
pr prom backward areas face all sorts 


BOOKS 
The book begins, valuably, with a 
statistical analysis of the coloured West 
Indians who, by migrating to London, have 
isheid beepibve anes eonitebinent pockionte 
here and to reduce unemployment at home. 
They are in no official way distinguished 
from other British subjects ; and no total 
for the London area is extracted from the 
126,000 who were probably in England in 
late 1959. On the basis of a sample that 
appears typical, several old stereotypes can | 
be smartly discarded. By West Indian 
standards, a high proportion of migrants 
have been blackcoated or skilled workers ; 
the traffic appears more likely to impoverish 
the West Indies than to debase British 
standards. Many of these men have to 
accept, in exchange for higher British 
wages, jobs of lower status than they left 
behind at home (not the least of their 
problems of personal adjustment). Their 
problems in finding jobs or houses are 
examined ; and the idea that coloured 
ghettoes exist here is effectively quashed 
(many Americans have been heard to mock 
when told, on passing through the multi- 


i 
ity 
ag 
at 


cally incontrovertible. It i 
eae the subject of “ attitudes "— 
the migrants to the British and, more 


that led to the foul riots in Notting Dale 
in 1958, or to the murder of Kelso Cochrane 
in 1959. Mrs Glass is compelled, here, to 
take the British rather than the coloured 

as her subject, and it is 


ing milk-bottles that signals racial war. 


Futile Underground 


by Dard University Press. London: Oxford 
391 pages. 48s. 


T is doubtful whether any aso title ot 
eoweonauns “They detod ok on = 

to a size- 
able revolt; their were futile; and their 
contribution to Restoration was negli- 


University Press. 


movement has ever 


en = the British to the or, wma 
est Indians do not like our habit of lump- 
or 
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Substitute 
for 


polygamy 


Cle or tHe odd things about high 

fashion—and goodness knows it has 
plenty— is that attitudes to it do not cleave 
along lines of sex. Almost as many women 
as men think it impossible; there are as 
many wives to say, “I wouldn't be seen 
dead,” as husbands to cry, “What, that 
thing.” 





With the designing, and the description, 
of haute couture, it is quite another matter 
~—though just as odd. Its great designers 


about it evidently calls for a woman. 


Fresh and luminous 

This seems to me an astonishing ability, 
and no one that I know does it better than 
Katharine Whitehorn, the new Fashion 
Editor of The Observer. It is not merely 
that she can find words for what, to me, is 
expressed in vague groping gestures of the 
hands (“It goes like this, and then out, 
here’). They are fresh and luminous 
words, so that I know not only what the 
clothes look like, but why they look like 
that. Her writing has a distinctive flavour : 
“Fashion is the West's alternative to 
polygamy: instead of different women, 
men get the same woman looking 
different.” Or again: “Clothes that keep 
the same line year after year get to be 
unbearably dull. And then, to liven them 
up, you get all sorts of bits and picces, 
pompons and capes and wacky little 
seamings.” 

This sort of thing can be enjoyed and 
understood by anybody, whether they can 
wear the clothes or not. Miss Whitehorn 
makes one feel one would like to meet her. 

Do not imagine that her colleagues on 
De cee ee 
a nS ee ee ees 

Gray shopping; Eirlys 
nha of “Which” » &@ most welcome 
guest; eee on cooking; the wide- 
ranging Bridget Colgan . . . though, mind, 
that wasn't what I meant by a substitute 
ones: JIB.L. 





A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


Fs, Pg 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every is a connoisseur. But few 
ever fail to detect the subtlety or appreciate 
the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann 
Havana Cigars enjoys an extra satisfac- 
tion. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, 
and in body, they bear fragrant witness 
to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker — and also to his own good taste. 


H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS 


BOOKS 


ible. In the only major risi inst the 
icon a Lonmed ond fifty men 
arrived at Marston Moor, but, “ strangely 
frightened with their own shadows,” they 
turned tail, leaving cartloads of arms 
behind. The four hundred rebels in Wilt- 
shire at least fired some shots. In the 1659 
rising Sir George Booth dared not even 
mention monarchy in his three declarations, 
while ip action, as a Royalist commented, 
“the horse trotted away, which is the 
civilest term.” As conspirators, the Royalists 
irritated Cromwell by their perpetual plots ; 
and as an intractable minority they helped 
to destroy his pretensions to constitutional 
tule. This was the limit of their achieve- 

Their activities have 

chronicled in the narrative histories of 


and providing a more rigorous analysis of 
the nature of the movement. His approach 
is that of the astringent neutral, refresh- 
ingly unaffected by the romance of the 


were the Royalists working this 
i futile plot and insurrection ? 
why did they gain so little support, 
only from other disaffected elements, 
also from their own ranks ?. Mr Under- 
down stresses the limited nature of his 
inquiry: he is concerned to unravel the his- 
conspiracy and not to generalise on 
social status of the Royalists. Never- 
theless, he has demonstrated that the active 
Royalists were almost all younger sons, and 
‘that the aristocracy, with more to lose, were 
more reluctant to take risks than were the 
gentry. The penalties of sequestration and 
compounding made most Royalists unwill- 
ing to expose their estates to further risks 
and imposed on the movement a powerful 
tendency to wait upon events. The 
Government penetrated plots with striking 
ease. Royalist — were incorrigible in 
their careless . There were vicious 
uarrels between the activists and the pas- 
sive resisters, between those who sought a 
Presbyterian alliance and those who con- 
demned any dilution of principle. The 
exiled court failed to produce either a 
a of its own or decisions on the con- 
icting recommendations reaching it from 
England. Correspondence was sys- 
tematically tapped and ciphers broken, 
while morale was so low that informers were 
easily recruited. Mr Underdown empha- 
sises that the Royalists lacked the ideo- 
logical stiffening that the Independent 
preachers had given to the New Model 
Army ; and although Charles I was repre- 
sented as the ican martyr, the Anglican 
clergy were curiously quiescent. Indeed, 
one of Thurloe’s most useful informers was 
a cl . 

Nevertheless, the Restoration occurred. 
In his preface Mr Underdown suggests that 
his study of Royalist conspiracies will 
reopen “some larger questions about the 
Restoration itself”; and he describes the 
view that the Restoration was the work of 
Monck and the moderates, not of the dis- 
credited Cavaliers, as an oversimplification. 
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Yet he has to admit that the anarchy after 
Cromwell’s death, and Monck’s decision, 
were decisive. But if Mr Underdown has 
left the main lines of the story unchanged, 
he has, within his chosen and strictly 
observed limits, produced a balanced and 
very precise study, written with point and 
humour. It will appeal more to the 
eae than to the general reader ; and 

e specialist will still ask for more work 
on the economic fortunes of the Royalists. 


Beyond Supply and 
Demand 


A Humane Economy: The Social 
Framework of the Free Market 

By Wilhelm Répke. 

Oswald Wolff. 312 pages. 31s. 6d. 


[" his preface to the English edition of 
his thought-provoking book “A 
Humane Economy” (the original title 
was “Beyond Supply and Besent ”) 
Professor Répke, the eminent German- 
Swiss economist, refers to four groups 
of potential critics of what he has 
to say. These four groups, in fact, boil 
down to two. On the one hand, there are 
the economists who adhere to the classical 
school of liberalism or neo-liberalism. On 
the other, there are the theoreticians of 
socialism or communism. In general the 
members of the first group will approve of 
Professor Répke’s approach to economics, 
if not always with his moral imperatives. 
The free market economy, he holds, is the 
only firm foundation for a really free 
society ; and he insists that his ideal of a 
free society conforms to the pattern of a 
well-run household as the microcosm of a 
society with a healthy balance between town 
and country, agriculture and industry, and 
producers and consumers. The second ‘ 
group of critics will dissent vigorously ; 
they will argue that Professor Répke’s com- 
petitive economy must necessarily result in 
a society “ where atomisation, mass, prole- 
tarianisation and concentration rule” ; for 
them the only safeguard against these evils 
is a socialist or communist society. 

But Professor Répke’s conception of a 
free and humane economy is something 
different from our present market economy 
or from the welfare state, which he sees as 
a pale and perilous replica of any socialist 
society. It is a moral even more than an 
economic conception. Time and again he 
emphasises his conviction that the fatal 
disease from which civilisation, especially 
in the highly industrialised countries, 
suffers is steadily increasing concentration 
with creeping inflation in its wake ; it is 
“centrist civilisation, which has become 
more and more remote from man and the 
human scale...” By providing “a back- 
ground of moral support for the individual,” 
the free economy which he envisages would 
supply its own counterweights to the mere 
processes of competition and the mechanical 

tion of prices. 

“A Humane Economy” is a valuable 
contribution to our still muddled economic 
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Settlers’ Viewpoint 


A New Earth 
By Elspeth Huxley. 


Chatto and Windus. 288 pages. 30s. 
Kenya: The Tensions of Progress 


By Susan Wood. 


Oxford University Press for 
Race Relations. 118 pages. 
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BOOKS 
eee i “ Blundellism” from the 
i of the more advanced European 
moderates who formed the Kenya Party. 
author considers that Mr Michacl 


around Sir Ernest Vasey, 
Minister, were freer 


door at the end of the year when its leader, 

i uliro, agreed to su Mboya 

and his purely African Kenya pendence 

Mrs Wood’s book clearly 

explains the new constitution that is due to 
operate in 1961. 


Financial Journalist 
In the Centre of Things 


By Pau! Einzig. 
utchinson. 319 pages. 30s. 


of Hungariarp birth, but for reasons 
arising out of first world war of 
ian citizenship, arrived in London 

to. seek his fortune as a financial journalist. 
He had already, from the age of sixteen, 
practised that craft in Budapest, and he was 
fired with the ambition of establishing him- 
self in London by, believe it or not, his 
“immense admiration for the only English 
financial newspaper I knew at the time, The 
Economist, copies of which reached Buda- 


N November, qo a young man of 22, 
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journalists, calling regularly on foreign 
and published many secrets of the banking 
parlour. His methods were not always 
above criticism and his information was not 
always correct. As he now admits, “ looking 
back on that early period, I now fully realise 
that I had developed an amazing cocksure- 
ness on the basis of amazingly little factual 
knowledge or experience. I am sure I must 
have made many mistakes on matters cf 
fact and many more errors of judgmen:.” 
But he had flair and a keen nose for news 
and “ there were not many denials or correc- 
tions of my stories,” inaccurate though they 
might be in detail. ' 

Naturally, he incurred unpopularity and 
enmity among those on whose dealings he 
shed a premature or inconvenient light. To 
some he appeared at one time as a sinistet 
and even corrupt figure. For any such 
belief there was, and is, no foundation. 
The Dick Whittington of financial 
journalism, who journeyed to London forty 
years ago to seek his fortune, made no 
fortune in the material sense of the word. 
He achieved success in his profession and 
gained the respect and esteem of his fellow 
journalists. In the news stories he contri- 
buted he not infrequently “chanced his 
arm.” Some of the causes he took up he 
may have espoused with more vigour than 
discretion. But what he wrote for his news- 
papers and in his thirty-odd published 
books he wrote with sincerity and without 
unworthy ulterior motive. If anybody 
retains any lingering doubts about that, the 
frankness of this autobiography will dispel 
them. _ 8 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue ANNUAL REGISTER OF WorLD EVENTs, 
1959. Edited by Ivison Macadam. Longmans. 
631 pages. 126s. Penguin edition: 10s. 

The consistent merits of the Annual Register 
are its readability and reliability. Most readable 
of all have been the urbane, and often acute, 
commentaries on British affairs contributed 
t the years by Mr D. C. Somervell. This 
i becomes 
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A WORLD FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Is it a corporation? Partnership? Perhaps a group or combine? None of these. 

No existing economic theory embraces the breadth of Philips. In fifty-eight 

lands around the free world you'll find Philips companies. Locally-manned, 
locally-integrated, each company is free to follow its\own course. Yet cach retains 
contact with the others, directly and through the nucleus. 

Muster the companies and facets of their exchange: experience on a million 

trial runs on a thousand products in all working conditions in all climates; 
knowledge from a;thousand social, educational backgrounds; copious resources in 
a constant throb of redeployment to serve the entire organisation. 

Together they constitute a unique economic structure: a federation in industry, 

a world united in a uniting world, bringing the unbounded resources of 
electronics to the service of all mankind. 
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One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in 
the world, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce the 
powerplants for two vehicles which make up the most ad- 
vanced weapon system within Britain's strategic deterrent 
foree—the Avro Blue Steel ‘‘stand-off’’ bomb and its car- 
rier aircraft, the Avro Vulcan V-bomber. 


The Gristo! Siddeley Stentor liquid propellent 
rocket engine powers Blue Steel. The Stentor, which is in 
quantity production, is a high-thrust engine which burns 
kerosene and hydrogen peroxide and has two high-pressure 
combustion chambers. Its exceptional performance enables 
Blue Steel to be released from the carrier aircraft well outside 
the enemy's defence zone. Blue Steel, which can be more 
accurately described as an air-to-ground missile, then con- 
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tinues under its own power and seeks out the target with 
deadly accuracy. Meanwhile, the carrier aircraft has turned 
back, out of reach of the enemy defences, and is on its way 
to base. 

The Bristol Siddeley Olympus turbojet powers 
the Avro Vulcan, and gives this delta-winged carrier of 
Blue Steel sonic capability, great range, high altitude. The 
Olympus is Britain’s most powerful military aero-engine 
and the latest production version delivers 20,000-Ib thrust 
without reheat. 

Bristol Siddeley also power the Handley Page Victor 
Mk 1 V-bombér which together with the Vulcan and Blue 
Steel makes up the most potent part of Britain's strategic 
deterrent force. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 





...AND BRISTOL SIDDEL& 
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.. AND THIS 


Bristo! Siddeley Maybach diesel engines The Griste! Siddeley Marine 

power Britain's fastest express train-——the British powers the world’s fastest naval vessels, 

Railways“ Bristolian”. Two Type MD 650 engines, “Brave” class Royal Navy patrol boats, 

developing a total 2,200 hp, give the’ /Bristolian” Voaper Ltd. Three Proteus deliver « 

a top speed of over 90 mph. Over 200 Maybach 10,500 hp—propel these 96-ft boats at over 

diesels have been ordered by British Railways knots. The Marine Proteus is quick-starting for a lower capital tutiay than any other type of 
alone. reliable and holds large reserves of power. wmatallation. 


DN: PO BOX 3, FILTON., BRISTOL, ENGLAND - POWER DIVISIONS: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENG AND. 
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learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. Pilkingtons 
Night and day the Pilkington Group's factories are making : 

glass . . . glate for the windows in your home, for offices, and the greatest name 
factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for 


fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and in the world of glass 

a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential part 

of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group .. . a : 
great British industry; great in the achievements which are FIZ PIEDVGTON Grove manufsce ease Factories Grew Britain, Canada 


Pilkington 
made possible only by its size and efficiency. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, pasly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect, all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Khrushchev’s 
Consequences 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HIS October, as the autumn marches southwards through 
America like an army of redcoats, something else is dying as 
well as the leaves. The wild surmise which flickered briefly 
across the minds of Americans a year ago—that perhaps it was 
possible and desirable to look anew at their relationship with the 
Soviet Union—has almost been extinguished. Last October, after 
Mr Khrushchev’s first visit to their country, the majority of 
Americans were willing, even though grudgingly and with crossed 
fingers, to entertain two novel ideas. The first was that Mr Khrush- 
chev’s hostility towards the United States might genuinely be based 
on mistrust and misconceptions rather than on malice aforethought; 
the second was that, if each side made an effort to show its good 
intentions, the way might be opened to negotiation, compromise and 
a relieving of everyone’s nerves. The seasonal cycle has now 
brought this short flowering of goodwill to an end. Both Mr 
Khrushchev and the Americans (the latter led by the sceptics who 
have waited a year for the pleasure of saying “ we told you so”) are 
behaving as if they were intent on confirming each side’s mistrust of 
the other. For anyone who believes that the preservation of peace 
requires the United States and the Soviet Union to make a Hercu- 
lean effort of imagination to understand each other’s point of view, 
the blackest aspect of the past three weeks has been the general 
refusal to make any such effort. 
Perhaps it is unfair to judge America’s feelings about 


in support of his view that it was “ petulant” 
Khrushchev to Manhattan have come mainly from other, calmer 
regions. Nevertheless, the fact remains that in the one corner of 
the country which Mr Khrushchev has visited this year the most 
diverse kinds of people have treated him with the same crude and 
belligerent pugnacity. The old ladies who booed him in the lobby 
of the Hotel Plaza are sisters under the skin to the dockers who 
met him with a placard curtly advising him to “ drop dead, you 
bum.” 

When public opinion, or at least the vocal part of it, is 


aww ee ee actions since 
he arrived on the simple analogy of the In 
ae et ieee ot aa Inne Heke ae tien een aoe so 

i category of 


leader. Such snap judgments may be ri 


is making tolerance extremely hard ; the disconcerting thing is that 
Americans fall into these attitudes, as if into a familiar pair of old 
shoes, with 0 sigh of relief thes they do sot hove t tou & eee 
ones after all. 

This has had the predictable consequence of mehing American 
policy in the United Nations less supple than it might have been. 
If President Eisenhower's opening speech was unexpectedly calm 
and uncombative it was because it had originally been intended as 
a kind of benediction to be delivered over the Assembly's head 
towards the close of the year. But it is admitted in the State 
Department that public opinion severely rations the amount of 
conciliatoriness it is possible to show. It was presumably for this 
reason that Mr Charles Bohlen is said to have advised the President 
to let himself be whisked on and off the podium, like a piece of 
property on a revolving stage, lest he come into physical contact 
with Mr Khrushchev. No doubt the same concern for the public’s 
blood pressure lies behind the conditions which Mr Eisenhower 
says must be satisfied before he will get in touch again with the 
Soviet leader ; guile might have suggested letting Mr Khrushchev, 
who has his own set of conditions, appear to have the monopoly of 
obstinacy. 

The Americans have also been tempted into scoring victories 
whose propaganda effect is greater than their real value. The 
President, in his discussions with heads of government in New 
York, has been collecting declarations of support for Mr Ham- 
marskjéid even when these (as in Egypt's case) made the declarers 
feel as embarrassed as a sinner called on to stand up for the Lord. 
These declarations, like the steering committee’s vote against put- 
ting the admission of China on the Assembly’s agenda, have been 
publicised as major triumphs. The result has been to divert atten- 
tion from less cheering developments. The number of delegations 
claiming that Mr Lumumba is the legitimate head of the Congolese 
government has grown steadily ; it now appears to include India 
and several Asian countries as well as most of the African states. 
In effect, most of the neutrals look like balancing their support 
the Secretary-Generalship against the Russian plan to replace 
by a triumvirate with a warning to the present Secretary-General 
that he may have to put up with the continued i 
of Mr Lumumba. To an observer in the General Assembly, it also 
seems clear that the American position on China is losing support 


Mr Macmillan’s call for a seminar of technicians did 


NOTHER consequence of the Americans’ embittered mood towards 
Mr Khrushchev may turn out to be even more unfortunate. 

It is impeding the attempt to discover what makes that complicated 
man tick. Mr Khrushchev, a true choleric if ever there was one, 
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“And what’s your , » 
opinion, sir?” | , 


““My opinion is that only the best is good enough for me.” 


“I suppose that’s why you are flying Swissair 
to South America, sir ?” 


‘Naturally, They always treat me with proper respect.” 
“Are you looking forward to your flight, sir >” 
“Of course. It’s only an overnight journey 
on their famous ‘ Supersuisso’. 
In First Class there are foam-soft sleeperseats and 
delicious d-la-carte meals—freshly prepared and cooked— 
at no extra cost. And they also have berths. 
Whether you fly First or Tourist to South America, 


you can’t do better than a swift, 
smooth flight by—there are you going ?”” 


“I’m off to see my Travel Agent to book my seat 
on the ‘Supersuisso’. Cheerio!” 


RIO DE JANEIRO Tues., Thurs., Sot., Sun. 
SAO PAULO Tues., Thurs., Sot. 
MONTEVIDEO Tues., Thurs., Sat. 
BUENOS AIRES Tues., Thurs., Sot., Sun. 
SANTIAGO Tues., Sot. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH sg 
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man-on-the-spot 


in Venice 
This Bank of America financial expert knows 
Venice like his own home town. Experience has 
taught him where, when and how to get things dgne. 
How can he help you, exactly? By supplying 
market data. Credit information. Business contacts. 
By putting at your disposal the first-hand knowl- 
edge that only a man-on-the-spot can provide. 
Global in scope, our International Banking 
Organization can put other such specialists to 
work for you in leading trade centers the world 
over. If your business abroad calls for the services 
of a man-on-the-spot, just give us a call. 


BANK OF 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND GAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


ene nee 


aw actor 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London Branch 27-29 Walbrook - West End Branch. 29 Davies Street. London 


Offices in LONDON - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW . BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 
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oes of the world’s most advanced electronic products ... are developed after a local Allied 
Chemical representative acquaints a manufacturer with Allied Chemical’s B & A® Electronic 
: Grade chemicals, Plaskon® moulding compounds, Harmon® viny! dispersions and Allied 

w a Chemical’s many other special products for the electronics industry ...and offers him the as- 


sistance available from Allied Chemical whenever he has a problem. 


SOLE U.K. DISTRIBUTORS AND sTocKists 
‘ KINGSLEY AND KEITH (CHEMICALS) LTD. 
REX HOUSE, 38 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 Tel: MiNcing Lane 1101/6 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
Executive Office: 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
SS European Office: 19 AVENUE DES ARTS, BRUSSELS 4, BELGIUM 
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Surplus for Politicians 


“Tae eae Bae aie aoe ete ioe 
the current fiscal year ee cae 1961, provide 
plenty of material for politicans of both parties, largely because 
they show that the United States lacks plenty—or at least has not 
so much of it as wits forecast when the Budget was drawn up last 
January. Then the Government was expected to end the year with 


and soon will be by an acceleration of work on the B-70 supersonic 
bomber ; money for these increases was originally forced on the 
Administration by the Democrats over protests that it was un- 
necessary. Defence officials claim that their present willingness 
to spend the money is the result of technological developments 
since the Budget was drawn up. But the change can also be con- 
strued as an anti-recessionary measure—an additional reason why 
the Democrats ar¢ taking credit for it. 

Other aspects of the accounts are less favourable to them, how- 
ever ; part of the reduction in the estimated surplus arises from 
the failure of the Democratic Congress to raise postal rates to 
cover the Post Office’s perennial deficit and from its provision of 
higher pay for government servants which the President tried to 
veto. For these things the Democrats can thus be condemned as 
irresponsible by the Republicans. Total receipts for the year are 
now expected to be $81.5 billion, compared with $84 billion fore- 
cast last January and $78.4 billion last year, and total expenditures 
$80.4 billion, compared with $79.9 billion in January and $77.2 
billion last year. 


Welfare Ill-done 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


HE authorities in Washington have now called on the State 

of Louisiana to show why federal payments to the state should 
not be stopped on the grounds that the state, by withdrawing relief 
payments from unmarried mothers, is discriminating against them 
and their children, thus infringing the constitutional guarantee of 
equal protection. In the joint programme of aid to dependent 
children (ADC) the federal government contributes 60 per cent 
of the money spent on public assistance to families where the father 
is dead, unknown or unemployed. Bur it has been reluctant to 
bring pressure to bear on Louisiana because the withdrawal of 
federal funds from the state would strike at all the 90,000 children 
who are now being helped, while only about a quarter of them have 
suffered as a result of the state’s action. Moreover, private charity 
and local relief funds have been alleviating most, if not all, of the 
immediate hardship and after investigation many of the unmarried 
mothers and their children will again be receiving assistance under 
the ADC programme. 





ji 
Hl 


assistance 
Secte punenh inbueache ho cena ia tedee ae 
economic pressures. Then in many states the welfare laws 
drawn loosely, full of inconsistencies and administered 
is it merely coincidence that the current crisis should arisen 
a southern state which is one of the centres of the argument 
racial integration in the schools. Everywhere, in South and 
alike, criticism of the welfare programme is linked closely 
racial question, for the simple reason that an overwhelming n 
of the beneficiaries are Negroes. 

The heaviest concentration of welfare cases is in the industrial 
and commercial cities of the Detroit, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York. Most of the needy persons 
in these cities are Negroes who have migrated from the South in 
search of better economic opportunities and have failed to find 


th 
i 


Li 


from the growing automation of American industry. 


ROBABLY one-third to one-half of the 3,000,000 recipients of 


woman who lives 

10 of them by men she never married. Another woman was 

found to be spending her isky. sold 

this to men in her home and her young sons operated a dice game 
sons 


ting fees with their mother. 
another at 14 and a 19-year 
children. 

Everyone agrees that something should be done about all this, 
but no one agrees on what it should be. i 
cases such as these in Detroit is to take the children away from 
the parents, place them in foster homes at public expense and try 
to rehabilitate them. Little or no is 
parents. Frequently drastic measures are suggested. In Virginia 
and Indiana last year the State Legislatures voted down proposals 
for compulsory sterilisation of women on rolls after 
they had had a certain number of illegitimate children. But posi- 
tive reforms are seldom discussed, into effect 
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or 
in the form of work which they could not afford to undertake other- 
wise. One county calculated that it spent $5,764 on administer- 
ing the programme for three months and got $16,000 worth of 
work in return. 
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before sanctioning the new rates, unearthed no very startling 
criticisms of these voluntary, non-profit plans and probably did 
something towards reconciling participants to the rapidly increas- 
ing cost.of good health. The study expects hospital costs to 
continue to soar, largely because of higher wages for hospital 
employees—a t which it considers desirable as well 
as inevitable. It recommends firm measures to prevent the un- 
necessary use of hospital beds and suggests some state-wide plan- 
ning for the more efficient allocation of existing hospital facilities. 

New York City is not, of course, the only area in which insurance 
premiums are rising smartly. In Syracuse, in up-state New York, 
Blue Cross has put up its rates by 35 per cent in spite of a 
43 per cent jump last year. And in Pennsylvania and Michigan 
the rates for Blue Shield (the allied scheme for covering medical 
and surgical costs) have been stepped up sharply. Trade unions 
becoming increasingly 


ir own schemes. 
are having to take fairly drastic action to hold their 


organisers 
own agaitjst the private insurance companies. The structure of 
Blue with its 79 local orgahisations devising their own 


rates and benefits, has driven many large employers, with opera- 
tions in several states, to the private insurance company which 
can offer a single contract to cover the whole of a company’s 


tants, who have been working and plan- 
ning all year to win blue ribbons for a 
prize pig or,calf, a succulent head of sweet 
corn, a dish of apples or bunch of grapes, 
a display of dahlias or chrysanthemums. 
The fairs also seek to keep alive traditional 
arts and crafts, such as rug weaving, flower 
arrangement, cake-baking, jam making. 
For example, at the Los Angeles County 
Fair, held in September, there were 19 
classes for the domestic arts with 
numerous sub-divisions ranging from a 
competition in laying a table to a “lady 
nimble fingers speed crochet contest.” 
This group is less concerned with the 
nominal money prizes than with the glory 
of carrying away a ribbon. But the other 
group which attends the fairs probably 
pays only cursory attention to the displays. 
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— of the county seat of 
Bakersfield and of the out-lying 
communities in Kern County, in central 
California, are up in arms over a proposal 
to change the date of the annual county 
fair from the end of September to June. 
A “Citizens Committee to Protect the 
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until autumn. But the main objection is 
that the date of a county fair is a tradition 
not to be tampered with lightly. For the 
residents of a largely agricultural region, 
such as Kern County, it is the culminat- 
ing point of the year, an event to work for 
and to look forward to. A change, especi- 
ally one that‘puts the emphasis on the 
financial rather than on the competitive 
aspect of the fair, is not to be tolerated. 
Most Californians take their county 
fairs seriously. A majority of the 58 coun- 
ties in the state stage such events and a 
succession of them is running continu- 
ously through the late summer and early 
autumn. The season opens with the 
Riverside County Fair and National Date 
Festival, at Indio, near Palm Springs, in 
February, and closes with the Far West 
Turkey Show, at Turlock, near Modesto 
in the San Joaquin Valley, in December. 
Basically, these fairs appeal to two entirely 
different groups. One consists of contes- 


It consists of members of the general pub- 
lic who go to see the rodeo, which is a 
regular feature of the larger fairs, to gawk 
at the ubiquit beauty queen and her 
retinue, to rideé the ferris wheel or the 
merry-go-round, to patronise the shooting 
gallery and the freak show and to watch 
the performances put on by amateur or 
professional entertainers. Above all, these 
people flock to the fair grounds to bet on 
the horse races. Apart from the five race 
tracks proper, nine county fairs, including 
the one at Bakersfield, are the only 
places in California where pari-mutuel bet- 
ting is permitted. Officials appear to be 
putting the interests of this second group, 
which provides most of the financial sup- 
port for the Kern County Fair, before 
those of the first group, the exhibitors, 
without whom the traditional purpose of 
the occasion would disappear. It will not 
be easy to decide which interest should 
prevail at Bakersfield. 
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We make it. Famous STAINES Coilourama Linoleum, coiour- 
planned to harmonise. Supplied by the acre, Hf you wish (and 
pienty of organisations do). Colourful, in our incomparabie 
Marbles and many other effects. Tough. Quiet. Easy to keep 
clean. Lastingly impressive. Virtually permanent, for a very 
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We're experts on Kt. STAINES technica! advice ie justly 
famous among architects and flooring contractors. it's 
sound. Experienced. Practical. And free. 
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We're artists in i. The STAINES Colourama team te young, 
keen. Humming with fresh, imaginative ideas. ideas as bright, 
and as eubtie, as the Colourama range iteelf (and that’s the 
widest there ie). ideas right for today’s decorating trends. 


Centact us here: STAINES Contract Division of the Linoleum 
Manufacturing Company Limited, 6 Oid Bailey, London E.C.4. 
City 2471. 


j 
STAINES COLOURAMA LINOLEUM made by the Barry and Staines Group 
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Swing high, swing low ... one little mortal, at any rate, is 
extremely gay. But surely life is gayer today for us all? In those 
drab days just post-war, it seemed that colour had been drained 
right out of our lives — now it’s back again. I.C.I.’s top-selling 
paints, like ‘Dulux’ and ‘Du-lite’, have rejuvenated homes, 
ae made offices and factories gay places to work in. Look, too, f 
: at the streets — the exciting colour schemes of the cars, the 
variety and brilliance of colour in summer dresses. These are 
‘developments that owe much to the genius of I.C.I.'’s colour 
chemists. By devising paints that make painting a pleasure. 
by developing the world’s first fibre-reactive dyes — the 
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is ‘Procion’ and ‘Procinyl’ ranges, of extraordinary richness i 


and fastness — they have helped to make life for the rest of 
EXHILARATING...  usreally exhilarating. 
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labour force. To meet this situation Blue Cross organisers now 
plan to increase co-ordination at the national level so as to 


Pence for Politics 
EVER has it cost more to be elected, or fail to be clected, 


up 45 per cent since 1956 ; half-an-hour can now cost $125,000 
and the four free hours given to the candidates for face-to-face 
appearances have not meant that less moncy is being spent on 
this medium. Radio time costs 6 per cent more than it did, news- 
paper advertisements 15 per cent more and other expenses have 
shown comparable gains. The national committees of both parties 
agree that they cach need a minimum of $6 million between now 
and election day. 

Campaign managers on both sides of the fence also agree that 
the money is trickling into their treasuries very slowly. 
Republican National Chairman at one stage said that he did not 
know where the next weck’s payroll was coming from. The 
Democratic candidate has a special problem in that he and all 
his family are millionaires but are not, under the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1925, allowed to contribute more than $5,000 each to any 
indivi iti isation ; yet supporters find it difficult to 
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@® NATURAL RUBBER PRODUCTION 
IN NIGERIA 


@ THE UNITED STATES PASSENGER 
CAR IMPORT MARKET 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
72 Ryder Street, London, $.W.! 
WHI 0353 Ext. 104 

























Funds from Ford 


IDESPREAD anxiety as to the quality and quantity of Ameri- 

can education today is attracting a flood of cash to institu- 
tions of hi education and a flood of requests for more from 
them. The latest and largest example is the $46 million which the 
Ford Foundation is to give to five privately financed and widely 
diversified universities—Stanford in California, Denver in Colo- 
tado, Johns Hopkins in Maryland, Notre Dame in Indiana and 


student population 
of nearly 8,000, is to receive $25 million, the largest single un- 
restricted donation ever made to a university, while the others 
will have to be content with grants ranging from $6 million down 
to $4 million, although one of them, Johns Hopkins, is very little 
smaller than, and just as distinguished as, Stanford. Probably 
the trustees felt that Stanford, which has doubled its size in ten 
years and is situated in a region where the demand for college 
education is growing, like the population, faster than 
else in the United States, could do most in the way of those 
“* promising and imaginative efforts to strengthen the formal struc- 
ture of education” which it is one of the foundation’s declared 
aims to suppor. All the five were chosen because they were, in 
this respect, “ lighthouses of excellence” and ali have ambitious 
and expensive plans for the future: Vanderbilt estimates that it 
needs $138,000,000 by 1970, but Stanford has gone farthest, with 
a ten-year plan costing $346,000,000. 
The most of the conditions attaching to the grant is 
that there are no conditions—at least as to how it is to be spent. 
It is widely suspected that colleges have not been above inventing 
projects simply in order to attract grants from charitable funds 
which will only open their purses for specific purposes. But now 
the trustees have apparently recognised, and have certainly avoided, 
this pitfall: As a result Denver, for example, feels free to use 
its share to buy “more land, more teachers, more pay,” while 
Johns Hopkins, under Dr Milton Eisenhower, the President's 
brother, will concentrate at first on obtaining new science facilities. 
One string attaches, however, to the grant: for every dollar given 
each university must find two from other sources—cach, that is, 
except for rich Stanford, which has to find three. Each of the 
five universities was selected because, among other reasons, its 
head is a fund-raiser of proved ability: if all of them can sttract 
the matching dollars, the total gains will amount to $117 million. 
The foundation will watch the experiment closely and finance it 
in instalments ; but if it is a success it has been hinted that other 
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Appliance Trouble 


FROM A SPECIAL 


makers of large houschold electrical and gas appliances, such 
as refrigerators, deep freezers, washing machines, clothes 





dryers and other so-called “ white goods,” 1960 began with excep- 


tionally high hopes and has therefore been even more disappointing 
than for many other businessmen. At the end of July manufac- 
turers and distributors had some 850,000 refrigerators on hand, 
24 per cent more than a year earlier ; altogether some 3} million 
major for 34 months at present rates of sale— 
were stacked in warchouses, 18 per cent more than were in stock 
in the summer of 1959, when trade was good. Cutbacks in pro- 


of the industry's current troubles stem from its great 
in productive capacity in recent years. Highly mechanised 





Moreover, 
disappointing in the United States this year, 


| domestic appliances have felt the tightening of shoppers’ purse- 


® \ 
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seem to play much part in this market. Still hoping for the much- 
heralded replacement boom, however, manufacturers note that the 
industry’s first “ big” years are now almost a decade away, In 
1950 6.2 million refrigerators were sold, a record that still stands, 
2 million more than in 1949, and 1.6 million automatic washing 
machines, nearly double the number in the previous year. In sup- 
port of the saturation argument it is pointed out that sales of dish- 
‘washers, which are found in only about 6 per cent of American 
homes, have been going against the general trend and have 
increased this year. 

To start goods moving and to get rid of excessive stocks prices 


have been slashed at all levels. The General Motors ‘Corporation’s| 


big Frigidaire division recently cut from 5 to 12 per cent off the 
prices of its new refrigerators “to help dealers meet competitive 
pressures.” Earlier the General Electric Company had lowered 
the prices of four of its combined freezer-refrigerators by as much 
as $40 a unit. Other companies have reduced the prices of their 
refrigerators and there have also been various reductions on deep 
freezers, washers and dryers in recent weeks. In addition to direct 
price cuts on models already produced many firms have stripped 
the frills from older models and offered as “new” at lower 
prices—refrigerators with fixed instead of roll-out shelves, or 


_ freezers with slightly less storage space, for example. At the retail 


level, not only the “discount” houses, but well-known shops, 
such as Marshall Field and Company and Sears Roebuck and 
Company, have been cutting the prices of electrical appliances far 
below those listed by the manufacturers. 

The current slump in sales has also prompted many firms to 
return to the “ hard-selling ” practices of earlier recessions. The 
Admiral Corporation has launched a window display contest among 
its dealers, with a prize of $500 ; another of its incentive schemes 
offers the winning dealer a six-day trip to Mexico. Another com- 
pany is giving its dealers a 200-page booklet of helpful hints on 
\ways to better sales and profits. At the same time manufacturers 
are trying to keep closer checks on supply and demand through 
improving the system by which shopkeepers report on their sales 


executives can know how the retail side of the industry is doing 
all over the country as quickly as possible. 

The slow-down in sales of appliances has had one marked result. 
Last year manufacturers were busily setting up extra facilities and 


improve all over the world. 


SHORTER NOTE 
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This man, striding across the swirling streets of Buenos 
Aires, is typical of the men who make South America 
the continent of the future. He is a busy, capable and 
well-informed person. But it’s quite possible that he may 
not know your firm: by name, reputation, or products. 
If your business is international, it’s vital that he should. 
For he and thousands of others like him are members of 
a significant community. 

You'll find its members in Argentina and Arabia, in 
Ghana and Germany - wherever the world is at its busiest. 
And you'll find that wherever they are, these inter- 
nationally-minded men have two things in common. 

They have a talent for leadership. Their decisions, 
their preferences sway those around them. They play a key 


Thotograshed on the Plaza dz: Mayo, Buenos Aires. 


% 
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What he doesn’t know can hurt you! 


role in directing the purchases of their firms and friends. 
If they approve your firm's products and services, then 
recognition, reputation and acceptance follow. 

They read Lire Internationa. It’s their kind of 
magazine - international in scope, broad in concept, detailed 
in fact. Its photographs are exciting, its articles stimulating. 
Lire Inrexnationat draws upon a treasurchouse of 
material from Fortuns, the U.S. Lire and other Time 
Inc. publications. And much of each issue consists of features 
written exclusively for Lirz Internationat. 

To make your firm known to this world-wide com- 
munity, reach them regularly through Lirs InrexnaTionat. 

For more information write to the Advertising Director, 

Life International, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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Every night the great Express Freight trains of London Midland set out across the 
country with the country’s goods. Six hundred modern express trains every weeknight, 
the busiest door-to-door freight service in the country. Your Goods Agent or Station 
Master will tell you how today’s London Midland will carry your goods quickly, reliably 
and at keenly competitive rates. 


™<"\ ONDOM MIDLAND 


TO AND PROM LONDON, THE MIDLANDS, THE NORTH AND NORTH WEST gets it there sooner, gets it there safer 
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Wall Street Anticipates Recession 


HATEVER may be happening to the United States 

economy, there is no longer any doubt about what 

is happening on Wall Street. The Dow Jones average 
of industrial common stocks, which is a conservative indicator, 
shows a fall of about 16 per cent from the peak at the begin- 
ning of the year, which is only two or three percentage points 
short of its biggest postwar fall in the second half of 1957. 
It is now more than a year since Wall Street lost its ebullience. 
Since then it has staged a series of sizeable rallies, but the 
latest break has been unusually sharp, with a fall of over 10 
per cent in the five weeks to the end of September. The fall 
through the much heralded psychological resistance point of 
600 on the Dow index coincided with the arrival of Mr 
Khrushchey’s Baltika ; but Wall Street is not sentimental. 
Increased international tension has in the past put equity 
prices up, while Mr Khrushchev’s friendly visit-a year ago 
put them down. The predominant influence now is business 
and the business prospect—as influenced, of course, by the 
November presidential election. The London market has so 
far shown remarkable poise in face of Wall Street's latest 
plunge ; but in some measure it, too, now faces a new situation. 
This will be considered in detail in a later article. 

In postwar years, at least, Wall Street has shown an impres- 
sive record of moving ahead of business activity. In the 
recession of 1957-58, for example, it turned down in wy, 
one month before the index of industrial production ; 
turned up again in December, four months before ssecbonuign 
did. In 1953-54, by the same reckoning, the market turned 
down four months ahead of production and up again seven 
months ahead ; and in 1948-49 down five months ahead and 
then up one month ahead. By the measure of past postwar 
experience, therefore, and reckoning on a. drop of around 10 
per cent in industrial production with a much smaller dip 





in total national product, it might be reasonable to argue that 
equity prices should not have much further to fall—say, to $50 
on the Dow average—even if the recession does not reach its 
trough until well into the spring. 


HE difficulty is that past postwar experience is now a 

limited guide. It is generally agreed by Wall Street 
observers and by economists inside and outside the govern- 
ment that the unexpected pause in activity at the beginning 
of this year after the steel strike ended was attributable to 
America’s emergence from the atmosphere of inflation. Indus- 
trialists now reduce rather than hoard stocks, while consumery 
show an unwonted search for value, evidenced by the popu- 
larity of compact cars and the general spread of price-cutting 
to dispose of stocks of surplus durable consumer goods. The 
first effect has been to cut profit margins generally, and 
especially sharply in industries that have allowed their costs 
to rise, such as steel. Secondly, the cutback in inventories 
and growth of competition have created considerable excess 
capacity in a number of important industries, with steel again 
the worst hit, operating at 50 per cent of nominal capacity. 

The optimists point to this “shake-out into normalcy ” 
as a factor of strength ; now that the once for all adjustment 
is over, they argue, the economy is basically in a sounder state, 
and the current dip is less menacing than previous recessions 
that have followed an excessive boom. This reasoning would 
be more fully convincing if one could easily see a likely upturn 
in consumer spending or capital investment ; and that word 


“normalcy ” has an unfortunate historical ring. At the best, 
moreover, tighter competition and smaller profit margins will 
hardly be consistent with the postulates of Wall Street's 
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operations, the three months’ bill rate fell from roughly the 
same peak of over 4} per cent to only a little over 2 per cent. 
In the last two months, however, the downward movement 
in interest rates has come to a halt, despite a further reduction 
in official discount rates and a continued increase in the credit 
base of the banking system in the form of “free reserves.” 
Some of the shrewdest men at the Federal Reserve Board say 
disarmingly: “‘ The just don’t tie up.” Three possible 
explanations can be put forward. 
First, the theorists point to the lag in the money supply 
(which has oniy recently turned upward) in relation to gross 
national product, arguing that this in itself means that at any 
given stage of the business and “ confidence ” cycle the level 
of interest rates will be higher than before. Secondly, one 
restraining influence in the short-term market is undoubtedly 
the international money market. The widening of interest 
differentials has encouraged a growing number of corporations 
to follow the most sophisticated corporate treasurers in bring- 
ing other money markets into their considerations, just as they 
followed the pioneers five years ago in discovering the United 
States Treasury bill. The amount of corporate money invested 
in London, Canada and elsewhere is still very small 
perhaps no more than one per cent. But the influence is there, 
and is widely believed to set limits to the extent to which the 
Federal Reserve can bring bill rates down. Some Wall Street 
observers are sure that the extremes of cheap money with bill 
rates below one per cent are now out of question, partly because 
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Alliances in Aluminium 


N Thursday Alcan Industries*, one ‘of the two largest 
producers of semi-fabricated aluminium in Britain, 
inaugurated another stage of its expansion programme 

at Rogerstone, near Newport, where a new 144-inch wide hot 
rolling mill is now being run in. When further improvements 
—more re-melting furnaces and the speeding-up of the cold 
rolling line—are completed by the middle of next year Roger- 
stone’s capacity will be raised by nearly a half to 70,000 tons 
a year. Like its competitors Alcan Industries, a subsidiary of 
Aluminium Limited of Canada, is spending heavily on expan- 
sion ; by 1961 it will have invested about £10 million over 


| four years to bring its total capacity to about 130,000 tons a 


year. Reynolds-TI Aluminium, with British Aluminium now 
the operating company of the whole group, is as big in fabricat- 
ing as Alcan Industries, and is raising capacity by roughly 
30,000 tons to 13§,000 tons a year ; so far it has announced 
neither the date of completion nor the cost of this programme. 
All the leading fabricators are counting on a faster growth 
of their market in this decade than in the 1950's, and as com- 
petition is growing, too, they will have to work hard to keep 


* their share, let alone increase it. 


Radical changes in the ownership of this industry are inten- 
sifying competition for sales, and promising customers new or 
improved products and better service. Once Tube Investments 
and its partner, Reynolds Metals, the second largest American 
producer—and one with a reputation for aggressiveness—won 
control of British Aluminium early last year after a bitter battle, 
other leading independent fabricators in Britain soon linked up 
with big American brothers to safeguard their future. In June, 
1959, Imperial Chemical Industries teamed up with the 
Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa), the biggest producer 
of all and BA’s thwarted partner, to form Imperial Aluminium 
(Impalco), to which ICI transferred its semi-fabricating works 
near Swansea, believed to be valued at about £10 million. 

Then last December Delta Metal hived off the aluminium 
interests of its subsidiary, James Booth, into a new {10 million 
company, James Booth Aluminium, of which Delta and Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemicals Corporation, the third largest 
American producer, became joint owners. Booth’s aluminium 
interests were valued at {4.9 million ; Delta threw in another 
£100,000 in cash and Kaiser put up £5 million for expansion. 
The two British companies thus gained not only a valuable 
source of know-how and finance, but also assured themselves 
of supplies of raw aluminium at competitive prices. 

As long as Aluminium Limited supplied the bulk of Britain’s 
requirements of raw metal the independent fabricators 
were confident that Limited would not jeopardise its sales to 
them by selling to Alcan Industries at a discount. British 
Aluminium, it is true, was becoming self-sufficient, even before 
it was taken over by Reynolds-TI, because it was then receiv- 
ing metal from its new smelter at Baie Comeau, Quebec, in 
addition to the output of 25/30,000 tons a year in Scotland ; 
but the company had always followed Limited’s price leader- 
ship. But once Reynolds-TI controlled BA the independents 
feared that Reynolds might start a price war in raw metal at 
their expense. 

_ Alcoa and Kaiser, in turn, were eager to secure outlets for 


* Formerly Northern m Aluminium. 


their own production of raw metal, and a stake in the expand- 
ing British market for aluminium products plus a stepping 
stone to the Commonwealth and some European markets. In 
consequence Britain’s dependence on Canadian aluminium has 
sharply diminished: a comparison of Britain’s total imports 
from North America in the first seven months of 1958 and 
1960 shows that while imports from North America rose by 
36,000 tons to 167,000 tons over the period, Canada’s share 
dropped by a third, from 92 to 60 per cent, while the United 
States’ share rose fivefold, from eight to 40 per cent. 


bbe were the British fabricators, including BA, so slow to 
ally themselves with North American companies, gener- 
ally recognised to be the leaders ? Most of the advantages 
must have seemed obvious long ago. The reason evidently is 
that Alcoa jealously guarded its know-how until it was forced to 
recognise by the late ‘fifties that its competitors, Reynolds at 
any rate, had caught up. Apparently BA was not the only 
British company that thought of wooing Alcoa before the 
American giant was willing to be courted. 

One of the first benefits of these alliances has been the appli- 
cation of American techniques of rolling and extruding semi- 
fabricated products. By adopting relatively small and inexpen- 
sive changes in plant layout and operating methods British 
mills have squeezed appreciably more tonnage out of existing 
plant. 

Its rivals’ moves may have prompted Alcan Industries to 
broaden its own interests still further by taking a half interest 
in the Bradford smelter of Enfield Rolling Mills. The new 
company, Alcan Enfield Alloys, will concentrate on producing 
foundry alloys not normally made by Alcan Industries’ Cana- 
dian associates. The new interest is small, but is capable of 
development as aluminium alloy castings find a growing market 
particularly in the motor-car industry. Alcan Industries must 
have suffered some loss in sales of foil stock after Reynolds- 
TI acquired the whole of the aluminium foil business of 
Venesta, the biggest producer, and in time it may obtain a 
more direct stake in this rapidly growing market. British 
Aluminium’s interests are also widely spread. It is a big 
supplier of plate to the aircraft, shipping, chemical and heavy 
vehicle industries, though it cannot yet provide the very widest 
stress-relieved flat plate—in which Alcan Industries claims 
it has the edge on everyone else—used by aircraft builders 
for machining wing skins and other parts. BA is planning 
a “major” expansion of its foil business, also has 
important stake in wire and cable through its 
ownership of the Aluminium Wire & Cable Company. 

Impalco and James Booth cannot break —e into 
league, though they can hardly be content wi less. 
For a company accustomed to rapid growth, I C's metals div 
sion seemed somewhat anachronistic at least 
into the “new” metals. The copper and 
not growing fast, partly because aluminium 
being substituted for copper in some . 
company’s copper interests, though shenadids 
justify the research effort that ICI likes to 
its offspring. The aluminium side promises a 
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market, and that it will also gain from its association with 
customers for brass products also use 


ABRICATORS hope that British consumption of aluminium 

will grow by sotme six per cent a year during this decade, 
roughly half as fast again as in the “fifties. They hope that 
consumption per head, now little more than 12 Ib a year, 
will draw much closer to the American level of about 23 Ib 
a year. They also believe that aluminium is now recognised 
as a general engineering material, instead of a useful speciality. 
“* At last,” said a fabricator recently, “ our customers are doing 
our development work for us.” And though everyone agrees 
that tough competition lies ahead, they point out that this 

market 


. ordered another £4 million worth of aluminium-bodied rolling 


stock this week). And if aluminium engine blocks were to come 
into use for mass-produced cars, demand 
would leap ahead. The electrical indus- 
try, using aluminium chiefly for trans- 
mission lines and cables, should remain 
a buoyant market, and packaging a still 
more buoyant one—though acceptance 
of the aluminium can does not seem 
conspicuously nearer. Industrial build- 
ing and construction is potentially a big 
5” market, but still a conservative one, 
accounting for less than 10 per cent of 
current consumption; however, the 
fabricators are selling more sheet for 
roofing and curtain walling, corrugated 
sheet for farm buildings, and window 
frames and other extrusions. 

There is no lack of promise in this 
market, but performance may lag for 
oo For a year now fabricators 

ave been working close to capacity, 
with deliveries of wrought and cast pro- 
ducts rising to 194,000 tons in the first 
half of 1960, nearly 25 per cent more 
than in the first half of 1959. British 
Aluminium’s trading profits in the year 
to July 31st, for example, more than 
. doubled, from {£2 million to just over 
£5 million. But now, with the motor- 
car and durable goods industries in 
difficulties, total deliveries this year may 
not be as far ahead of the 329,000 tons 
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Men 
in 
conference 


Every working day of the week, year in, year 
out, Mullard engineers are sitting in 
conferences with designers of electronic 
equipment. Each of these engineers specialises 
in the use of electronic vaives, tubes, 
semiconductors or magnetic components in 
one or more fields of application. Most of 
these conferences are held on customers’ 
premises. Some, however, take piace in 
Mullard laboratories or factories where 
specific problems can be solved by experts 
on the spot. Whatever the subject of the 
conference — radar or radio, television or 
telemetry, communications or computing, 
diagnosis or defence — the Mullard 
representative speaks with the authority and 
backing of the biggest laboratories and 
factories of their kind in the British 
Commonwealth. This intimate collaboration 
between Mullard specialists and the users 
of Mullard products is yet another important 
contribution to today’s rapid progress in 
electronics. 
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HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. The Acoustic Centre 


fee: 58 Highgate West Hill, London N.6 Telephone FiTzroy 1221 
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ea nett was also the last witness to appear and nature of aid from the Government -TI to save something on costs by 
' before the select committee, at the end of have not yet been ; if it resembles = assembling in Belgium, even though the 
i May this year. the six months that to BMC, Rootes might be lent about _scale of operations is so far very small: the 
| 
: i of costing more than its own money in the next two years. The this year are running at roughly half this 
Se ee eee See 8 vw group may be able to find not less than _—rate ; they amount to about t per cent 
tt pr ee ee ae ee. £15 million from its own resources, but it of British sales. The Ford is 
rf deal mote information about the j seems likely to have to place some reliance | assembled at Antwerp, is much the most 
: : tion for any major scheme of railway invest- on the banks—unless the Government has _— popular British car, accounting for 40 per 
Ht seeat, Gi Jamas added that in bio capacity been unexpectedly generous cent of British sales in the first half of the 
i as accounting officer Rea Sas ene inte son, te dunigs ye. 
a what dees particularly worry me ... is of the new small car, though admitting The S-TI p has had its cars 
H the number of schemes where the return _— existence of a . But the group — assembled in a concessionnaire 
1 See ceed i cote wooo does remind Liieas deat ic apes tllen vo up to now; as a result of savings from 
would regard as an economic return seeds tos cana. We in quality than doing the ass itself, but more 
and where the justification is other than : : he a : 
| purely economic... . I find it difficult to ‘Be Competing models of rivals ; because demand for cars has been weaken- 
if understand how the whole of the modern- 2d Lord Rootes has described the car as ing during the year in as well as 
ie isation scheme could possibly have the “light and sporting ”—s that it Britain, price of has this 
his | economic results forecast by the BTC in  ™ay be aimed.at somewhat the same market week been cut by £50 to £496 before tax— 
1 their last reappraisal. Se eee eee only £1 more than it costs in Britai er 
i! If any scheme to the ministry did ploiting. But with Ford deliberately up- allowing for the 10 per cent or so paid in 
not appear to a clear margin over and the status of its small cars, and duty and the higher costs of small-scale 
above the cost of interest on the new capital MC planning to strengthen its position in assembly, this price cannot leave much 
required, he added, he thought the ministry this market too, the Rootes gift for judging margin for —another sign of the 
should require details of doing it in different the taste of the market be nage pressure on ind However, the 
ways—for by diesels instead of tested to produce a car that competes wi cut, together with the assembly plant's 
electrification. pe, by final decisions on Models made in larger volume. existence, should help to 
schemes justification on gocial © The Linwood factory should give Rootes  ™orale as well as helping sales ; the Herald 
grounds to be taken by the - some economies in production to offset the "OW costs only {£50 more than the 
ment rather than the commission. cost of transporting parts from manufac- Dauphine 
, The second of these propositions is turers in the Midlands ; it is just across the 
clearly right in principle Indeed, if allsuch road from the new Pressed Steel factory in 
questions could be shifted over to the which the bodies will be made, painted and FRANCE 


sions that it required the commission toim- Cowley to Coventry will be saved. A new Bank Rate Cut 


plement—es the select committee integrated plant always gives some produc- 

separ oo the rays i aly paal eatasealan end ek dade Sanee *0 ty oF en ere ee ae 
i ae oes omnes free to do its local \wage rates, like other companies from 4 to 34 per cent on melas. 
i job of trying to manage the railways as = moving i though it is not Other means of credit oan Sony 


j from 
. a going concern. The first proposition is too confident that this saving will prove for hire purchase, are to follow. The F 
understandable in circumstances when the a lasting one. But it starts with the full have thus put the need for stimulating the 
government is having to lend the railways _ tide of Scottish nationalist | goodwill in its economy first. The current balance of pay- 


ae i \ over its current deficits ; whether it offers new jobs and the prestige associated with plus, of about $100 million, in September) 
‘ any sensible basis for a lasting relationship } car manufacture back north of the border and Paris is affected relatively littl by 





between commission and ministry, on the again. international movements of hot money. 
other hand, is questionable. The Koen have complained in the 
. ‘ recent past that were bei ented 
Aid for Assembly from poring a cheap seoney policy. by 
MOTORS their Buropen partners. It is now sug- 
Dimuhierdn Geomentuang: ‘dp date tea memaaaee se 
5 : tii cars -Trium merely the first in a 1 re- 
Rootes’ New Baby International has opened this week at demi, Has an agreement on this score 
Malines in um, are becoming increas- been reached at the meeting of the Inter- 
Rent, plans for a Scottish factory to ingly the resort of manufacturers anxious _ national Fund ? The French, at 
make 150,000 new small cars a year to penetrate tariff barriers or outright pro- _least, expect to be followed by the Bank of 
show that it is determined to expand just hibition of imports. Belgium encourages —_ England and the Deutsche Bundesbank. 
as much as its universally ambitious and foreign companies to assemble their cars, 
still, in the long run, optimistic rivals. The ee ne eee ee 
new factory, with the expansion of Rootes nearly the cost of its t, £250,000, 
existing car factory in Coventry and its at a low rate of interest, use Malines HIRE PURCHASE 
ee ee ee ae is Re Seen pee a Os Se oe 
Dunstabie, probably in next in which motor justry is ° 
ewe years at letat 40 per cent the group’s _ building its new plants at home. The dif- Downturn in Debt 
2 ayear. ference between the Belgian rate of duty 
The cost, with the asso- on a complete car and that on parts of one OTAL hire purchase debt turned down 
ciated Pressed Steel body over iis roughly 14 per cent—<duty on a car is in August for the first time since the 
£22 million ; perhaps {14-15 ofthis 24 p t, and on parts 6-24 per cent, | major expansion began in 1958. The fall 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End, Londen Soandh tlhe Savon Lendim, S.WS Branches in the United Kingdom 


also at Manchester and 


» Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrice: 2 & 5 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C.) 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) - 


The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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mercial vehicles continue to hold up, 
with 16,421 contracts in September, but 
motor cycles and scooters have taken another 

; hire purchase contracts at 28,796 
ate almost a third below their level in 


BUSINESS NOTES 
ELECTRICITY 


A Question of 
Depreciation 


N°? single corporate grouping or whole 
industry in Britain spends as much on 
fixed capital investment as Sa elec- 
tricity supply: and ever since this industry 
came under public ownership professional 
economists have subjected its rate of capital 
investment, finances and tariff policy to 
critical scrutiny. For some years now, how- 
ever, one of them has been ty chairman 
of the Electricity Council—which super- 


vises and in —— co-ordinates the 
investment of generation and distribu- 
tion boards ; and in Lloyds Bank Review 
this month Mr Ronald S. Edwards, until 
very recently professor of economics with 
special reference to industrial organisation 
in the University of London, reveals some 
of the views formed on this industry's 
finances by an academic who was told to go 
and do the job himself. 

He has found it a peculiar industry—for- 
tunate enough, at any rate for the present, 
to be able to thumb its nose at some finan- 
cial critics. Technical development of 
ordinary coal-fired power stations and 
economies of scale in construction, as was 
explained in thes¢ columns last week, have 
enabled the Central Electricity, Board to 
weather a decade of quite rapid inflation 
and get its generating capacity now for no 
more than {39 a kilowatt, against £67 in 


historical costs is probably hi 

it would need to on the basis 

ment costs, and Mr Edwards has no doubt 
that “real costs are fully covered.” This 
industry is perhaps a most exceptional 
example of the point that in technical prac- 
tice one never in fact replaces an asset with 
its exact like: but it would be interesting 
to know whether technical progress is giving 
comparable results in any industries. Mr 
Edwards does not discuss how far this in- 
dustry’s good fortune with capital costs will 
serve it if it should choose or be obliged to 
replace today’s stations with a far more 
capital-intensive kind—nuclear capacity. 


Power Pays Its Way 


, consumption of butter 
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the creditworthiness of so strong a 
borrower would not be much below that of 
the government itself . . . since the industry 
fully covers its costs and makes a surplus 
it is scarcely reasonable to accuse it of | 
being subsidised. In the financial frame- 
work within which it is asked to live it 
pays its way. It could do so in any other. 
he recognises that the proportion of 
its capital investment that this industry 
should finance from internal sources (depre- 
ciation provisions plus reserves) is essen- 
tially a matter of judgment—between 
present consumers and those of the future. 
On the question whether this industry 
may tend towards investment in too much 
capacity, Mr Edwards seems broadly satis- 
fied after his sojourn in the business. As he 
says, estimates of the growth of demand for 
electricity ar¢ almost always too low rather 
than too high. Moreover, the industry is 
operating, at any time, a range of plant from 
new to old with widely differing efficiency 
and running costs. If too much plant were 
put in at any time because the demand 
estimates ran too high, it would be a matter 
of replacing some old written-down plant 
with very high running costs rather too 
early. So Mr Edwards thinks the result of 
over-estimation might not be too serious. 
He also sets out the various tariff measures 
taken in the industry to promote off-peak 
consumption and improve the load factor 
without quite saying whether he feels what 
has been done is enough. 


UNILEVER & BUTTER 


Full Circle 


an entry into the British mat- 
ket for butter recalls the old catch- 
— “If you can’t fight it—join it.” 

company’s subsidiary, Van den Berghs, 
has spent millions in trying to woo the 
British public from butter to margarine, 
and failed. Since fats were freed in 1954 


head has in- 
creased and consumption of margarine has 
declined, though people are still eating less 
butter and more margarine before the 
war, with their total consumption remain- 
ing the same. To add insult to injury, the 
margarine producers are residual suppliers. 
Output of butter varies with the weather: 
the producers sell to Britain what they have 
at the best price obtainable, increasing 
their share of the total fats market when 
butter is plentiful and prices are low, losing 
nd when butter is short and prices high. 
margarine makers fix prices over a 
period and adjust production to what can 
be sold at those prices. 
So Van den Berghs, which makes about 
70 per cent of the ine sold here, ha 
} that to get a bi 
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liability.” Consumers will no doubt expect 
something extra from a brand selling for 
38. 7d. a lb, about sd. more than the pre- 
viously dearest popular brands. And those 


| 
COMBINED 


BUTTER 


MARGARINE 


UK CONSUMPTION 


oO tases 6 lee eee 
to compare “ arm Bell” with the same 
company’s Ae ‘nue margarine “ Blue 
Band,” which costs 2s. 6d. a lb and is 
“ specially made for the butter-dish.” 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Status Symbol 


N ordinary office typewriter costs about 
Pater ac ue at oe 


market with the exception of Olivetti, which 
sells one for £139. An electric typewriter 
with all the gadgets can cost something of 
the order of £250. This big difference in 
price explains, perhaps, why in spite of the 

brouhaha at this week’s Business Efficiency 
Exhibition in London, most offices look on 
electric typewriters as a status symbol re- 
served for the 


get any vast increase in “typing produc- 
tivity” out of them. Powered typing re- 
duces the needed to hit a type- 
writer key two pounds to two ounces. 
It does not necessarily make for faster 

, and some secretaries say that at 
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cant. But manufacturers say they have 
noticed a marked change of attitude since 
the beginning of the year, and one or two 
wholesale conversions are at last being 
made, not least in the offices of the British 
Transport Commission. New makes are 
being rushed on to the market, sometimes 
unwisely before they are through their teeth- 
ing troubles, and dealers estimate that 
perhaps 10 to 15 per cent of the typewriters 
sold now are clectric. They are cautious 
about the scope for any spectacular 
increase ; even in the United States, where 
electric ers are well established, 
ee ee eee Com- 

manufacturers is acute : 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


Technical Justification P 


Te British Transport Commission has 
held as conference in London this week 


to report the s of its plans to elec- 
trify part of Dricnin’s railways. The first 
substantial sections of the 25,000 volt alter- 


ee 
8 
i 


a 


will 
ne sap Pi fbn pang wage roe wee 


RETAIL TRADE 
The volume of retail sales has re- 
mained at 2-3 per cent above the 1959 
level since May, compared with 5 per 
cent in the first few months of the year. 
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For more than 26 years, Budd has 
been the pioneer developer and pro- 
ducer of stainless steel railway cars. 
This type of construction has resulted 
L ; in new records of dependability, lengthened intervals 
of stainless steel railway Cars _ between overhauls, and lower maintenance and operating 
costs on railroads in many parts of the world. Notable 
Budd developments include the original Pioneer Zephyr 
. the RDC (rail diesel car) ... and the All-Room 
Coach Sleeper now in use on five major railroads. Today, 
Budd ranks high among the 200 largest industrial concerns 
in the world, with sales in 1959 of nearly $322,000,000. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32; Pa., U.S.A. 


One of the world’s great names 





in the design and construction 


INTERNATIONAL 


Biter 
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Coal SEWS things up 


FOR SINGER 


EmanciPaTion—for women—began just over 100 years ago, when 
Isaac Merritt Singer invented the first practical sewing machine and released 
women from one of the oldest domestic chores in history—stitching 
and sewing by hand. With the turn of a wheel, busy mechanical fingers 
worked faster, better—and tirelessly. Today, every Singer sewing machine 
is & compact miracle of sewing skills—but its basic duty remains essentially 
the same, to the delight of millions of women in every land. 

_At the vast Singer factory at Clydebank in Scotland, chain grate stokers 
feed « moving belt of heat under the 4 giant boilers in the impressive 
powerhouse. The fuel is coal—chosen by the directors for reasons of 
convenience, economy and reliability. The choice is a wise one, for coal, 
mechanically stoked, is smokeless, and produces more heat for the money than 
any other fuel. Furthermore, the coalficlds of Britain can supply all the fue! our 
industries will need for scores of years to come. 

‘Whether your own industry is big or small—remember Singer. Coal sewed up 
their fuel problems: the pattern is one you could copy with profit. 

Here ere some hay facts and figures about 


inch 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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put, adding that any such steps which would 
interfere with the revenues of the Katanga 
government would have to be referred to 
the government. Union Miniére mines 
may thus be in the same position as 
American-controlled mines in Chile, which 
find it difficult to cut production for 

same reasons. If so, the burden of adjusting 
supply to demand falls unfairly on the 
Rhodesian and North American mines— 
among which the Noranda mines of Canada 
are the ~— * have announced a 
cutback so far. Rhodesian statement 
followed the news that the leaders of the 


union at the big Chucquicamata mine in 
Chile had oe aot after calling a 
strike, ’s offer of a 25 per 


federation of labour has threatened to call 
out workers at the other mines if the govern- 
ment orders a return to work. The loss of 
output from Chucquicamata, about 22,000 
tons a month, is broadly equal to the current 


SCIENTIFIC POLICY 


Memo for 


visers to concen- 
trate, in their next annual report to him 
on broad questions of science policy. 
They have so, and uced a sur- 
vey that lists many ( y not all) of the 
gaps in scientific in this country, 
points to certain weaknesses in scienti 
administration, recommends 


the average British school.* 
excellent so far as it goes, but what is 
Lord Hailsham to do now that his 
advisors have prepared what amounts to 
a brief for “pce a he the na 
powers and con trings to 
anything of his own inldaains, een no 
more than the ventriloquist’s dummy for 
any scientific pressure that is not 
getting its way with the Treasury ? 
The report calculates that during the 
financial year 1958-59, nearly £478 
million was spent on and 
development in all forms in Britain, 
divided under the following heads: 


Peewee wwe eneee 


c : against 2.74 
per cent in the United States, and in both 

*Annual Report of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy 1959-60. HMSO. Is. 9d. 
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excess of world production. But even if the 
strike spreads to other mines it could hardly 
last long enough to make production cuts 
elsewhere unnecessary. 


WOOL CLOTH 


The Lesser Evil 


jie exporters of wool cloth to the 
United States are still waiting for 
official news of the American government's 


cent, with a minimum of 76 cents per lb. 
As exporters have to plan ahead, their trade 
association in Bradford has advised them to 
assume that this new duty will take effect 
on January 1st. At present the United 


a Minister 


countries purely civil research and 
development probably takes 14 per cent 
of the gross national product, a propor- 
tion that the committee considers about 
right ; it is relieved that the government 
share in the financing of research has 
fallen from three-quarters to two-thirds in 
three years, while the total effort put into 

(i alues) by 
40 per cent during the same period. 


as 
(particularly important for disarmament) 


FEE 
ag 
H 


States imposes a specific of 37} cents 
aah ke eae ee 
grower ; in addition there is a duty of 25 
per cent on woollen and 
imports up to a maximum of five per 

of the — volume ean produc- 
tion over the preceding three 

this limit is reached the duty on ¢ 
imports jumps to 4§ per cent. 


the quota, currently about 134 million Ib, 
is more idly—this year carly in 
March. To the British industry, designing 


goods for the spring and autumn seasons, 
the quota is utterly di ive ; and it has 
allowed the Japanese i » concentra- 
ting on non-seasonal lines, to grab a larger 
share of the quota at Britain’s expense. 
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ravolator, described as “ Europe’s first 
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Something in the City 


pavement,” came into operation 


HE moving 
last week : and for thousands of City workers the long walk up from the Waterloo 


and City line platforms to the Bank underground station, 


through the dismal tunnel! 


known locally as “The Drain,” is over. Consisting of two continuous-belt tracks 
to4 yards long, the Travolator looks rather like a cross between an escalator and a 
factory conveyor belt ; it climbs the 1 in 7.4 gradient between the two stations at 
180 feet per minute. Built by the Otis Elevator Company for the Southern Region 
of British Railways, the Travolator cost £800,000 and took three years to install ; 
it is thought to be the largest thing of its kind in the world. At rush hours it will 
carry up to 20,000 passengers an hour ; this will make it possible to add another 
17 rush-hour trains a day on the Waterloo and City line. 


attributable entirely to the sensible switch 
of the current subsidy to the Transport 


SIX MONTHS’ OUT-TURN 


(£ million) 


| Change | Expected 
April | on chan, 
to 


+) i beet P+ee+ 
ws A} aa Bs 
& Frww-adiond 


| 


w= 


Supply Services 
Total Expenditure .. 
ns 


Above-line Balance*. 
Net 
lays 


* in second and third columns (—) indicates increased 
deficit or reduced surplus, (+) indicates reduced 
j switch of current 
subsidy to Transport Commission from below-line in 
' to above-hine accounts in 1960-61, when they 
are estimated at £90 million. 


Commission from the below-line to the 
above-line account). 

Net expenditure below line appears to be 
running slightly ahead of schedule, with 
£73 million of the estimated full-year i 
crease of £78 million 
these payments are 
soaiaiae under the House 
reached {14.2 million in the six months, 
compared with the high budget estimate of 
£40 million. The local authorities, mean- 
while, repaid £28 million to the Exchequer. 
and drew a mere £50,000. 


AIR CHARTER 


Terrington’s Fork 


WHOLLY ble argument . has 
been put forwerd by Leed ‘Terriagion 
in his last as chairman of the now- 
defunct Air Transport Advisory Council. 
which used to adjudicate on the granting of 
licences for air services and which is now 


plane, in which case can travel for 
roughly half what it cost them to fly 
on a scheduled service. This “less desir- 
able ” development, the “ great increase in 
the number of services purporting (our 
italics) to cater for travel,” is “ under- 
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“Guarantees by Mitsui help our business develop !’’ 
sags JOSE POBLETE VIDAL, industrialist and importer, Lima, Peru 


*‘Miteui’s guarantees of quality, price, and shipping date 
have allowed us to increase our machinery 
imports from Japan, resulting in good business development for us. 
That's why we like to deal with Mitsui.” 


Diversity of products. All the vast range of quality 
products now produced in Japan is available through 
this big trading company. Mitsui keeps a watchful eye 
on suppliers, supervises quality from start. to finish, 
even finances to keep manufacturing on schedule. 

Global trading network. Mitsui offices and affiliated 
companies are in 68 centers of world trade. These local 


-_ 


the world trades with 
Japan through MITSUI 





offices give your inquiries quick, efficient action. And 
you save cable and overseas telephone toils. 


The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 
companies in light, heavy, and service industries. This 
connection enables foreign trade transactions to go 
smoothly. To see how smoothly, get acquainted with 
the Mitsui men in your city. 


M 7 T s U 1 BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan Cables: MITSUI TOKYO 


London Office: Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon 


Strect 








AIRPORT CHARGES 
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£7 million to £336 vary- 
ing dates in June and August. The Scottish 
banks state that they will ‘orth publish 


xport trade, and to describe the 
help offered by the NUM. 


* 


Following an advance in the gross profits 
of Horlicks from £1,059,000 to £1,109,000 
in the year ‘ r i a 
profits from £$31,000 to £579,000, 
ordinary dividend has been eed from 25 
to 30 per cent. 


* 


The terms of the two for five rights issue 
by Marley Tile have now been fixed and 
the new shares will be offered at 13s. each. 
This compares with a price of 24s. 6d. on 
the existing ordinary units and of 23s. 3d. 
on the “A” ordi shares. The issue will 
raise about £3-¥ million. 


* 


é. 


and the prospective full year’s 
ividend on the enlarged capital should not 
13 cent. 


z 


to March 31st and in its net 
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require the issue of 500,000 Delta 
plus a cash payment of £100,000. 


* 


Diamond sales have fallen back only 
slightly from the record levels of 1959. In 
the quarter to September 30th the Central 
Selling Organisation, 


w 

cent of the world’s output, reported 
sales of £22.6 million ; this is about 2} per 
cent below sales in i 


ue 
z 
| 


re 


3 


tillers Company, has announced that it will 
build a new petroleum chemical plant near 
BP’s Li. in South Wales. 
No capital authorisations for the plant have 


yet been a but it is expected that 
initial investment will be about {10 million. 
It is thought that the ttern 


operations may follow that of British Hydro- 
carbon’s plant at Grangemouth ; inter alia 
this plant now produces ety} and propyl 
alcohols, ethylene, phenol and butadiene. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on 186 and 187 on: 
Ford Motor 


\Calico Printers 
Elliott-Automation 
Tanganyika Concessions Qualcast 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 187 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 190 
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UNIGATE LIMITED 


COW & GATE 


GROUP’S SUCCESSFUL FIRST YEAR 


UNITED DAIRIES — 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF SALES 


PROGRESS OF INTEGRATION 


MR ERNEST E. TAYLOR ON 


The first annual general meeting of Unigate 
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180 

positions are 

other countries 

INTEGRATION 

During the year 

made with the integration 

various subsidiary 

Two new companies, 

Limited and Unigate 

been formed to 

whole of the home 

products manufactured 

company to deal with bulk products and the 
latter company to deal mainly with branded pro- 
ducts for resale to the public. Another com- 
pany, South Coast Dairies Limited, has been 
formed to integrate the businesses previously 
certied on by Southern Coonties Dairies 
<.imited with the existing busincises carried on 
by subsidiaries of Home Counties Dairies 
Limited om the South Coast of England 
from Hastings in the east to Southampton 
and the Isle of Wight in the west. My 
co-Directors and I are well satisfied with 
the progress which has so far been made 
as a result of the merger and are confident 
that the various reorganisations now in being 
or in process of being implemented | will 

to the efficiency and smooth- 


continue to operate successfully both as regards 
their services to the Group as a whole and to 
other customers at home and overseas. In the 
engineering field the value of orders in hand 
at March 31, 1960, was more than double that 
at the corresponding date last year. Our activi- 
ties in this field are highly specialised and we 
continue to keep abreast of technical improve- 
ts. 

We maintain a large central laboratory in 
London which not only controls the laboratoric. 
to be found at each operational centre but also 
carries out a heavy prog of research in 





MEETING REPORTS © 


As you will see from the Balance 
Sheet, the amounts in the Pension and Super- 
annuation Funds are £3,127,246. We estimate 
that the cost of pensions for past service is fully 
covered. 


I would also like tw thank you for all the 
support and encouragement you have given us 
over the past 18 months in launching this joint 
undertaking. Finally, I wish to thank my 
colleagues on the Board for the support they 
have given to me. The experience, enthusiasm 
and qualities of leadership which they so ably 
provide is reflected in the success your Com- 
pany has achieved to date and we look to the 
future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividends, as recommended, were approved. 


The retiring directors, Major J. G. Stokes, 
DSO, MC, ahd Mr P. F. Raymond, were re- 
elected and the Special Resolution amending the 
Company's Articles of Association having been 
approved, the proceedings terminated with a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors 
and staff. ‘ 


- BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


The Annual! General Meeting of The British 
Homophone Company Limited was held on 
September 29th in London 

Mr Jack Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
© The profit of the Group after taxation 
amounts to £27,728 compared’ with £13,614 
The profit of the Parent Company, the British 


{Homophone Company Limited, after taxation, 


etc., is £8,715 compared with £7,081, The net 
profit of the Company, including the Ebonestos 
Industries Limited dividend, is £15,625 com- 
pared with £13,991. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group 
continues to show a sound financial position. 


At this stage the policy of the Board is to 
supply gramophone records only from _cus- 


‘tomers’ own recordings. Our past or 


and knowledge of the trend of this industry’has 
strengthened our belief that we can function 
more advantageously this way than by entering 
into the commercial record field, 

From April 1, 1960, trading profits of The 
British Homophone . Ltd. and Ebonestos 
Industries Ltd. have been maintained. How- 
ever, Ebonestos has had indications that Hire 
Purchase Restrictions have affected sales of 
certain of their customers’ products, which can 
be expected to affect our own Company’s output. 
Up to the present time this has been of minor 
consequence and we hope that future National 
conditions do not necessitate the “ Authorities ” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


: i 
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FITCH LOVELL LTD. 


SIR AMBROSE KEEVIL ON A YEAR 
OF STEADY EXPANSION 


The Annual General Meeting of Fitch Lovell 
Limited was held on September 30th in London. 


The following is an extract from Sir Ambrose 
Keevil’s circulated review: The year has been 
one’ of steady, rather than spectacular, expan- 
sion at all levels of our trade. The turn- 
over of the Group exceeded, for the first 
time, £90 million, and the net profits before 
taxation showed an improvement of 15 per cent 
over the previous year, reaching the record 
figure of £1,172,155 after providing £453,199 
for depreciation. 

BAKERY GrRouP 

I am glad to report our Bakery Group again 
increased its profit contribution as a result of 
a considerable increase in sales. Hales Home 
Bakeries, Limited, at Clevedon, Somerset, have 
further extended the sales of Hales Cakes into 
Yorkshire by van sales distribution and now 
cover the West, Wales, Midlands, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. John Trent, Limited, made 
notable advances in sales of Trents Cakes in 
London, Eastern and South-Eastern England 
during the latter part of the year. 


IMPORTATION AND FIRST HAND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Lovell and Christmas, Limited, continucd to 
expand their activities and had another record 
year both in turnover and profits. H. J. Webb 
& Company of Smithfield, Limited, another of 


‘our importing companies, have imported and 


distributed large quantities of South American 
canned meats. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


Our well-established organisation of I. Beer 
& Sons Limited, through their various depots 
in Central and Southern England, have made 
further progress “with their Blue Riband Group 
Scheme and the distribution of a wide range of 
provisions and groceries. The poultry distribu- 
tion of Keevil & Keevil, Limited, has increased 
and the healthy improvement shown in last 
year’s figures has continued into the current year. 


SHIPS’ STORES AND SECONDARY 
WHOLESALE 
The ships’ stores trade, with which is in- 
cluded our Export department, has had a satis- 
factory year. We have made a special effort 
this year in the secondary wholesale trade with 
very gratifying results. The London Wholesale ‘ 
Catering Services have done very well in their 


‘first year in the Group. 


The chairman then reviewed the group's 
interests in retail distribution, manufacturing, 
plywood, timber and English bacon curing, refer- 
ring particularly to the difficulties arising from 
the shortage of English pigs as a result of the 
Government's price review, and to the loss of 
skilled craftsmen as a result thereof, 

He concluded: We have paid regularly, for 
many years, a Capital Bonus (not subject to tax) 
and it is our hope to continue these payments ; 
but in view of the administrative work entailed 
in payments of } per cent every six months, we 
are considering the advisability of one payment 
of 1 per cent at the end of the financial year. 

Our first quarter shows another increase in 
sales, although the profit margins are not quite 
so good. The year, however, is young, and we 
hope that the final results will again be satis- 
factory. 
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<} ALITALIA 


balance sheet at December 31, 1959, which 
closes with a net profit of Lit. 152,398,338. 
The report of 


taken place in 1957. 
It is a hard and difficult task for a company to 
realise in one year production increases of such 


appears from the following tables, and that the 
increased production has always been taken up 
by the market, it can be acknowledged that a 
solid piece of work has been done. 
"PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 
AND SALES ON PREVIOUS YEAR 
1955 | 1956 | 1987 


53-4 ae 33-3 
59-4 eee 


eecceces | 
GROSS TRAFFIC REVENUE 





' 
is-s 2:5 
40 | 23-7 





| 1955 | 1956 { 1957 | 1958 | 1959" 
In absolute figures | 
(Liem). ........ sick eidhitentildaibatien 
in percentage i | | 
a eee 


1 | 29 59-6 | 101-2 | ™“ 


increase in world production (member com- 
panies of IATA) during the years listed above 
was little more than 10 per cent. 


Linee Aerce Italiane SpA—Rome 


PAID-UP CAPITAL LIT.20,000,000,000 


After commenting on the economic results 
achieved the report stresses that even though 
developments during the financial year 1959 
had been satisfactory and the efforts made had 
been crowned with success, it was still necessary 
to look prudently towards the future. 


Traffic Revenue ................ Lit. 35,033,391 204 
Sundry Revenue ............... Lit. 165,529 
Total Revenue ................. 35,858,556,733 
and Sundries ....... Lic. 31,863,135,033 
I ekdsccccdhe sédoukas Lic. 3,995,421,700 
CPOE oc cc icdcccrcéccesc Lic. 3,843,023,362 
Cat PEs rcivvcccvececessies Lie, 152,398,338 
The main item among the y's 
comprises the “Fleet” and other fixed 
totalling Lit. 46,768,263,921, whilst under 


——————— 
a 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN 1958 AND 1959 
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SAINT-GOBAIN SA PARIS 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
JUNE 20, 1960 
The annual general meeting was held on 


June 20th at Neuilly-Sur-Seine, Monsicur 
Arnaud de Vogiié (the chairman) idi 


The following are extracts from the Board of 
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ducts, mines, nuclear energy, petroleum, paper 
and sundry industries and continued: 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The total of the Balance Sheet as at the 31st 
December 1959 stands at F 136,789,093,312 
against F 110,845,019,021. The greatest portion 
of this increase of F 25,944,074,291 remains of 
course attributable to the movement of accounts 
during the course of the business year. 


The Profit for the year amounted to 
F 3,341,793,536 after the usual deduction for the 
“ Bonds Redeemed,” reserve and for the “ Profits 
on Fixed Assets” plus the balance carried for- 
ward from 1958\F 291,184,814 giving a total 
amount available of F 3,632,978,350. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 
45 of our Articles of Association, we propose to 
allocate this balance in the following manner: 
an appropriation of 5 per cent on the profits 
for the year to the “Legal Reserve” 
F 167,189,677; to carry forward a balance of 
F 195,967,738 and a dividend distribution to 
shareholders of F 3,269,920,935. 





C. H. BAILEY LIMITE 


(Dry Dock Owners and Ship Repairers) 


The 37th annual general meeting of C.\ H. 
Bailey Limited was held on September 29th 
at Newport, Monmouthshire, Group Captain 
G. B. Bailey, OBE, DFC, DL (Chairman and 

ing Director), presiding. 

In the course of his circulated address the 
Chairman referred to the depressed state of 
the shipping industry and said that in the 
circumstances he was pleased to report that 


| the met profit for the year was down by only 


£18,008. 

After commenting on the progress of their 
Malta subsidiary the Chairman said!: The 
widening of the Company's interests is not 
confined to Malta. At home} the Parent Com- 
pany has obtainéd a controlling interest in the 
North Dock Engineering Company Limited of 
Llanelly. Considerable interests have also been 
acquired in a number of other Companies. 

During the period since the end of the year 
under review, Malta has continued to be fully 


* occupied and the number of inquiries for com- 


mercial ships and those coming to our Dock- 
yard for repairs has continued to increase ; the 
yards th South Wales, too, have been more 


shows a very substantial improvement, and this 
year, therefore, we should be able to maintain 
the same dividend (10 per cent) and capital 
distfibution (3 per cent). 

Due to our greatly extended interests and 
the diversification being undertaken both in 
Malta and South Wales, I believe the future of 
your Company is one of continued improvement. 


The report was adopted. 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

Addressing the Meeting Group Captain Bailey 
said: I should like to take this opportunity of 
advising you of developments which have taken 
place since my Speech $s circulated some 
weeks ago. 

there 
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If you approve the suggested distribution as 
above, the registered or bearer shares of 
NF 75 forming the capital of the Company of 
NF 376,804,125 as it stood at the 31st December 
1959 following the various transactions carried 
out during the course of the year will be entitled 
to a gross dividend of NF 6.508,529. This divi- 
dend will be payable from June 27, 1960, on pre- 
sentation of coupon No. 12. After deduction of tax 
at the rate applicable at the beginning of 1960, 
the net dividend will be of NF 5,50 per share. 


To ensure the financing of investments which 
are involved by the development of activities 
of your Company and the perfecting of its means 
of production, we would ask you to approve 
a resolution authorising your Board of Directors 
to proceed, with bond issues within the nominal 


tion cancelling the unutilised balance of 
NF 25 million of the former authorisation. 

For the same purpose, your Extraordinary 
General Meeting of July 8, 1960, will be called 
upon to authorise the eventual increase of the 
capital. The Board’s proposals were sanctioned. 


ae — ———-4 — nee 





point very carefully and it has decided : to 
take the necessary steps to grant a vote’ to 
what is at present the “A” Ordinary Stock of 
the Company and, at the same time, the vote of 
the existing Ordinary Stock is being adjusted. 

It is also proposed that the Capital of the 
Company should be increased by £1,500,000 to 
£3 million in order that there may be Authorised 
Capital in excess of what is required at the 

t time. It is proposed too to make a 
capitalisation issue in the proportion of one 
new 5s. “A” Share for every £2 5s. of Ordi- 
nary and “A” Ordinary Stock held at the 
present time, to make a capital profits distribu- 
tion to Ordinary stockholders to compensate 
them for foregoing the total voting rights in the 
Company and to alter the names of the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary Stock to “B” Ordinary 
Stock and Ordinary Stock respectively. 

Opportunity is being taken also to reduce the 
size of the units in which the existing “A” 
Ordinary Stock is transferable to Is. to bring 
them into line with the Ordinary Stock unit and 
to make three alterations to the Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Company. 


The effect of the proposals relating to the 
Company’s Share Capital would be that the 
present holders of, for example, 100 5s. units of 
existing “A” Ordinary Stock would hold 500 
is. units of new Ordinary Stock, each unit of 
which will have one vote. (Similarly, present 
holders of, for example, 100 I's, units of existing 
Ordinary Stock would hold 100 Is. units of new 
“B” Ordinary Stock, carrying 100 votes 
unit. Each class of stockholder will also 
their share of the capitalisation issue with voting 
rights. Notices of Meeting and a circular explain- 
ing the proposal will be posted next week with a 
view to the holding of an Extraordinary General 
Meeting and a Meeting of the “A” Ordinary 
stockholders on October 28, 1960. 
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THE CALICO PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ~ 


ALL-ROUND IMPROVEMENT 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Calico Printers’ Association Limited will be 
held on October 26th at Manchester. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr R. M. Lee: 


ACCOUNTS 


It is very pleasant to be able to report the 
substantial change in the Association's trading 
results since the disappointing figures I had to 
give you last year. The improvement occurred 
in all groups of the Association. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Statement 
shows that the trading profit of the Group, after 
providing for depreciation, repairs, renewals and 

upkeep, amounted to £2,269,000, compared with 
orily £157,000 for the preceding year. Royalties 
increased from £816,000 to £1,686,000, so that 
the profit before taxation was nearly £3 million 
higher at £3,804,000. Taxation amounting to 
£1,939,000 reduced the profit of the Group to 
£1,865,000 compared with £232,000 for the pre- 
ceding year, Subsidiary companies have retained 
£260,000 of the profits for the year and have 
paid no dividends in respect of profits of earlier 
years, against £287,000 in the preceding year. 
The net profit of the Association is thus 
£1,590,000 compared with £500,000 in 1959. 

From the Association’s Balance Sheet it will 
be seen that expansion of the Association’s activi- 
ties in two directions has absorbed more than 
the year’s profit. First, the expansion of 
merchanting business has resulted in an increase 


KINTA KELLAS RUBBER 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Kinta 
Kellas Rubber .Estates Limited was held on 
September 29th in London, Mr J. R. Tannock 
(the chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

For the period covering the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of our Company's activities, the profit 
attained represents not quite double the earn- 
ings achieved in the previous year. This satis- 
factory result of £71,689 is primarily due to the 
higher average market price received for our 
produce, but a substantial increase of 131,900 
Ib in our crop output has also played its part. 
This increasing crop output will undoubtedly 
continue to affect advantageously our profit 
margin for some time to come. 


Owing to the strength of the increased ecarn- 
ings your is recommending the payment 
of a final dividend of 25 per cent, making a 
total of 374 per cent for the year, an increase of 
124 per cent. 


To mark the successful completion of our 
fiftieth anniversary, my Board recommends a 
bonus issue of one new fully paid share of 2s. 
for every two stock units at present held. Par 
capitalisation represents £42 15s. Od. per acre 
on our present issued capital, so the proposed 
increase is most conservative. I think it reason- 
able to expect, on present prospects, that our 
Company should, on the increased capital, con- 
tinue to pay an average rate of dividend of 
about 20 per cent per annum, provided our 
commodity’s well-known price miler we does 
not contract unduly. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


in Stocks and Debtors of £765,000. Secondly, 
the acquisition of three additional companies, 
A. Brunnschweiler & Co. Lid, Westons 
(Brixton) Ltd. and The United Turkey Red 
Co. Ltd. largely accounts for the increase of 
£1,241,000 in Shares in Subsidiary Companies. 

In view of the proposed scrip issue to the 
Ordinary Stockholders, requiring the capitalisa- 
tion of £2,010,736 from General Reserve, we 
have allocated more than half that amount to 
reserve from this year’s undistributed profits. 
After approval of the capitalisation proposals the 
amount standing to the credit of General 
Reserve will be £2,500,000. 

COMMISSION PRINTING 

The recovery in Commission Printing which 
began towards the end of our last trading year 
continued throughout the whole of the period 
under review. There is no doubt that last year’s 
favourable weather conditions in this country 
cleared the pipeline for much of this year’s 
revival which has been largely based on im- 
proved home trade business. 

Despite the better year enjoyed in Commiss:on 
Printing, I must dispel any illusions that boom 
conditions have prevailed. We have, in fact, 
returned to approximately the level of the 
trading year ended June, 1958, but neither the 
current year nor 1958 approached the high levels 
of some postwar years. 

MERCHANTING 

Merchant Group invoicings reached a new 
high level, exceeding last year’s by over 20 per 
cent. There were already signs in spring 1959 
of a recovery from the depression which had 
persisted throughout the previous year but it 
proved sharper than most people had anticipated. 
In the home market where stocks had been run 


LON DON SHOP PROPERTY 
TRUST 


SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
POSITION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of London Shop Property Trust Limited was 
held on September 29th in London, Sir Cyril 
Black, JP, DL, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, 
presiding. The following are the main features 
from the circulated statement for the year 
ended April 30, 1960: 

I feel confident that all stockholders will be 
well satisfied with the results for the past year. 

Capital Position —During the year under 
review a further £254,000 Ordinary Stock was 
issued for cash at 30s. per £1 Stock unit and 
the resulting premium added to the Share 
Premium Account. 

Profit and Dividend.—The profit before tax 
has risen steeply from £81,585 to £129,468. 
Income tax and profits tax total £82,546. An 
interim dividend of 4 per cent, less tax, was 
paid on April 28, 1960, and a final dividend of 
5 per cent, less tax, will be paid. 

Earning Potential.—Profits for last year do 
not represent the full earning potential of the 
Group, as our major building scheme in Man- 
chester, while making good progress, has con- 
tributed nothing to revenue. Similar remarks 
also apply to our development in Bedford. 

Your Directors are optimistic regarding the 
future progress of the Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted and at 
Extraordi Meeting 


183 
down, conditions of near-scarcity prevailed for 
much of the trading year, whilst overseas 
demand was also brisk. 

ROYALTIES 


The growing importance of the income from 
abroad is especially gratifying because the 
foreign patents will remain in force for various 
periods after the British patents have expired in 
July, 1963. The foreign royalties may be 
expected to continue at or above their present 
level until 1965-66 after which, if they were to 
maintain the proportions they contributed 
during 1959-60, approximately one-third of the 
foreign income would cease, a further reduc- 


LIMITED 


UTR oad & bk acent an me aia 
to make an announcement on the subject within 
the next few weeks. 


SIME DARBY HOLDINGS 
(Incorporated in England) 
The third annual general mecting of Sime 
Darby Holdings Limited will be held on 
October 28th in Singapore 


to £778,701 as compared with £506,911 for the 
previous year. After tax there remains £440,469 
as against £291,044 in 1959, 
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cent) been paid on March 11, 1960, and 
it was proposed to recommend a final divi- 
dend of 2s. per share (10 per cent), 
making a total dividend for the of 3s. 6d. 
(174 per cent), which was the as for the 
previous year. 

Detailed information was given in the printed 
review regarding company’s principal 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Malayalam Plantations Limited will be held on 
October 27th in London. 
The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr H. W. Horner : 
The shortfall in the crops of tea is attributable 
almost entirely to unfavourable weather condi- 
The final figure showed a shortage on 
crop for 1958-59 of rather more than 
4 million pounds. This shortage was, however, 
compensated for by an appreciably 
average selling price per pound. The 
was encouragingly ahead of that 
1958/59, the het average selling price under 
control being approximately the 
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PASOLDS LIMITED 


C4 


CHILDREN'S WEAR 


Extracts from the Accounts and Directors’ 
Report for the year ended March 31, 1960 


We have had another successful year. Output 
has risen by £325,000, but not nearly enough to 
keep pace with the growing demand for 
Ladybird garments. 
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During the year we have shipped over twos, 


million Ladybird garments to more than 
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last, leaving £223,335 retained in the business. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
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ing of assessments to Sales Tax, amounting to 
£85,001 on certain sales of produce in South 
India. The profit before taxation is consequently 
lower than that of the previous year, but this is 
largely offset by lower total taxation so that the 
profit after taxation is not appreciably less than 
that of 1958-59. The Board propose a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent on the increased capital. 
This final dividend is equivalent to 15 per cent 
on the old capital and is in conformity with 
expectations expressed in the circular to 
members dated March 18th lage dealing with 
the scrip issue. . 


| 
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HACKBRIDGE HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 
EXPANDING DEMAND ENVISAGED 


The Twelfth Annual General Mecting of 
Hackbridge Holdings Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 30th in London, Mr A. L. Foulger (the 
Chairman) presiding The following is a 
summary of his circulated statement: | 

In my last report I emphasised the severe 
competition in the Home and Export Markets 
for business with greatly reduced profit margins. 
Many references have been made elsewhere -t0 
this state of affairs and in particular the intense 
price cutting in the Cable Industry, and as pro- 
duction costs have tended to rise this has had a 
further adverse effect on final results, which 
fortunately our Organisation is sufficiently 
diverse to minimise. 

Our Group subsidiaries, which have excellent 


; . After providing £116,141 for depre- 
ciation and Tee Ga oan and crediting 
post-acquisition profits of a newly-acquired 
subsidiary of £24,363 there remains the sum of 
£82,376 available net profit. \|After payment of 
net divi on the Preference and Ordinary 
Share Capital the sum of £13,470 has been 
retained by the Group. Consequent upon the 
revaluation of Fixed Assets and the purchase 
of wubeidharies, } consolidated capital revenue 
reserves now amount to £1,653,182. 

During the year under review we incurred 
capital expenditure of £70,978 with further 


expect an expanding demand for; our products 
and that substantial capital expenditure will 
therefore be justified. 

Generally, business is brisk at the present 
time and our Group order book is substantial. 
If the demand continues and reasonable profit 
margins can be achieved, I am confident that 
we shall obtain reasonably good results again , 

The report was adopted and the final dividend 
of 12} per cent making 20 per cent for the year 
was approved. 

A proposal to incfease the authorised capital 
to £1,700,000 by the creation of a further 
3,200,000 Ordinary Shares of Sq each was duly 
sanctioned. 


\ 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD 
& SONS 
LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 


GROUP PROFIT AGAIN 
INCREASED 


The Sixty-Fighth Annual General Mecting of 
the Company will be held on October 28th in 
London. 


The following i$ an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr J. Ramsay 
Gebbie, CBE: 


The Profit for the year under review after 
charging Taxation of £588,000 amounts to 
£660,318. After bringing in the balance of 
£612,133 from 1959, there is available for 
appropriation £1,272,45). 

From this we have again transferred £300,000 
to General Reserve. 


Dividend on the Participating Preference 
Shares, including 1 per cent in respect of par- 
ticipating rights, again takes £9,188. Last year 
your Board stated it considered it proper that 
Stockholders should receive some benefit from 
the results of favourable years, leaving future 
distributions to be determined in the light of 
prevailing circumstances. In continuance, of 
this policy a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 25 per cent is again recommended, 
making a total distribution for the year of 30 
Per cent as last year. The position shown in 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


the Consolidated Balance Sheet is one of great 
strength and liquidity with net current assets 
exceeding £2,500,000. 


During the year both our Shipyard and 
Engineworks have continued to work at high 
capacity and with increasing efficiency, and 
much has been done 10 improve production and 
manufacturing methods. 


The 6-cylinder 670 mm. bore engine, the 
first of our new P type range and of which I 
spoke last year, has been on test since carly 
this year and will shortly be installed in a ship. 
The engine gives every promise of attaining 
our objectives and has given our engineers much 
valuable information and experience. I am 
pleased to report that we and our Licensees 
have now received an encouraging number of 
orders fur P type engines. 


OUTLOOK 


The depression which existed in freight 
markets last year still continues and this situ- 
ation, especially in regard to oil tankers, may 
not really change for some time ahead. Little 
improvement can be anticipated short of a 
material change in world trade and shipping 
freights. 

Our works have orders to keep them reason- 
ably emp'oyed during the current financial year. 
Beyond that the position is obscure and we are 
depzndent on securing new orders. Unless a 
flow of orders is resumed we, among others, 
must inevitably be adversely affected. 


We are well equipped, our prices are com- 
petitive, and, if orders are forthcoming, we 
should obtain a fair share of them. 


APPOINTMENTS 


THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION LIMITED 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER’ 


Applic ations are invited for the position of Development Officer. The officer will 
be responsible, under the General Secretary, for the establishment, organisation and 
administration of the new Development Department of the Co-operative Union which 
will be controlled by the Development Committee established on the adoption by the 
Co-operative Congress of the report on Co-operative Retail Development Advisory 


Services. 


The Department will be responsible for the provision of new services for societies 
in recommending co-operative action to meet changes in methods and organisation 


of retail’ trade, for advising on specific development proposals of societies, 
considering financial problems, and for consultation with the C.W.S. and $.C.W.S. on 
Applicants must have a good knowledge of the Co-operative Movement, 


chain stores. 


for 


The commencing salary will be £2,000 per annum. 


Application forms,.terms and conditions of service may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, Co-operative Union Limited, Holyoake House, Hanover Street, 
Manchester, 4, for return by not later than November 14, 1960, 


COMMERCIAL PLANNING 


BEA require a man with considerable commercial and 
autlime experience for work on commercial planning « “ 
a schedule programmes. commercial agreements and related 
matters. He will be Secretary of executive and as 
committees and himself take part in negotiations. post. 

perma pensionable in the ‘atesy ranee 
~ £1,750, would suit a well ied man with 
initiative. enalyticel ability and good powers of — ex sion. 
an Economics deeree or similar qualification Die 
Applications giving full details of qualifications 0d expenence 
should be sent to Personne! Officer, Head Office, BLA, Bealine 
House, Ruislip, Middlesex 


INTERNATIONAL FIRM OF CHARTERED 


ACCOUNTANTS 
PRACTISING. IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA have 
vacanctes for Qualified accountants, oreferably with some 


rrofessronal experience once ee Minimum Commencing 
salary equivalent to approximately £1,540 per annum. tat 
said. 10 per cent each way provident fund wable ot 
end of contract. Initial contract for three years with four 
months’ leave on full pay at end of contract. extended to 
sis months if returning for further tour & partner of the 
Malayan firm is al present available in England for interview 
Repiks to Box 139! 


HWARTERED Accountant required by public works 
department manased by United States guvernmental 
organisation in Africa for the purpose of controtiing all aspects 


semt in the first instance to Bos 1392 
CONOMICS ataduate required by Marketing Department 

of medium sized London advertising agency. The right 
man «ill probably be in his carly twentics and will work 
on distribution studies, merchandising and marketing exercises 
and the <o-ordination of research projects.—Box 1390, 
B* tequires Programme Assistant (British) in Bulgarian 

Section. Duties include assisting the ime Frege Organiser 
in planning and organising pre Bulgaria 


er amines 
Albania. ising for him in hie sheones. and sapervising 
duties imme staff. ndtdates 


and © ing of 
have knowledsc of Brkisn and international affairs, 
with particular reference to Lastern Europe ¥ t© work 


with and mensge siafl and cxperience 7 
= .* c as a brosdcaster of 


non ledac desirable but 
sucessful candidate must tn any case be sae te Gute ee 
reasonably 1.395 
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CRYSTALATE (HOLDINGS) 


The Annual General Meeting of Crystalate 
Holdings) Ltd. was held on September 29th 
in London, Mr Jack Lesser. chairman and 
managing director, presiding. The following is 
an extract from his circulated review : 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1960, show a profit of £119,6°%6 as 
compared with £55,226 and Net Profits ...er 
taxation are £65,527 as compared with £34,910. 

The Turnover and Net Profits of all the main 
companies in the Group showed increases in 
1959-60 as compared with 1958-59. The 
Directors recommend a Dividend of 12) per 
cent less tax on the Ordinary Shares for the 
year 1959-60, this being at the same rate as that 
paid for 1958-59. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group 
continues to show a sound financial position. 

From the end of the financial year under 
review, the trading figures of Crystalate 
Mouldings) Limited, The British Homophone 
Company Limited and Ebonestos Industries 
Limited and the group as a whole have been 
maintained. However, some of the Companies 
in the Group have already received indications 
that the Hire Purchase Restrictions introduced 
during 1960 have affected the sales of certain 
of their customers’ products. This in turn could 
be expected to affect our own Companies’ out- 
put. Up to the present time these restrictions 
have been of minor consequence to us, and we 
naturally hope that the future National condi- 
tions do not necessitate the “ authorities” 
extending these measures further. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 

\ number of appotmtiments will shortly be made of Revers 
(Nikers m the toconomic Kesearch Institute. Dubie Tee 
lates of posts are envisaged. with satery scales of approsi- 
nately tlLew- «280 and com £1.so0 a 

tens otiel guatitceteoss are high ecademtc sttainment 
experieace im applied cconomtc revearch The imvrital hey 
will he determined according to qualifications andidates 
ay have reached the age af 14 before November 1, 1960. 


cersens interested should write for an Appligation Form te 
the Director, Lounemig Research lnvtiitote. PO. Box 144, 75 
Lower Basan Street. Dublin. The comptcted form should be 
sent Dy post so am to reach te foregoing address got later 


than Novenmher | lee 





= bas a tacancy im Aviation Branch at Mead Office 
london for a SECTION LEADER im the 
Statistics and information Section 


The man sefected for thts position will he responsible 


for the esatiishment and development of an 
Operations “Room. which will provide ap- 
market information to the Branch ; he will 


to furnish periodical reports upon the ¢ 


ahowt future t wit have svailadie 
assistance of a nat and Mecha fon Branch bot 
he will be capected to f By modern 
record-keeping ——- 2 to that 

(aly une pomibitities of 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
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on the basis of the contributions made in 


the foreign royalties would cease, a 

reduction of a third would occur a 
later and the ining third would 
tinue to be earned until 1968-69. 
basis the net annual royalty income wi 
reduced in successive stages from 
to £425,000, then to £280 
to £140,000 before it ceases 
1969-70. This has an im 
on future dividend payments, 
of 25 per cent included in the 
tion of 40 per cent for 1959-60 
royalty income, and it would 
unreasonable to assume that this 
be reduced roughly in line with 
gressive decline in royalties. 


E. S. & A. Robinson 
(Holdings) 


E S. AND A. ROBINSON (HOLDINGS), the 
- packaging and paper group, has been 
expanding quickly and now it is to make a 
rights issue which will raise just over £5 
million. Its profits and dividend in the year 
to February 2oth last were disappointing, 
but since then profits have risen and its 
shares have recovered the loss they made 
immediately after the unchanged dividend 
of 16 per cent for 1959-60 was announced. 
Ordinary shareholders 
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are offered one new . 
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share at 75s. each for every eight hold, 
the issue being underwritten 8 Philp Hill 
— Erlangers. The announcement 
of this issue brought the price of the {1 
shares down by 4s. 3d. to 87s. so that the 
rights are worth 1s. 4d. The new shares 
will not rank for the interim of 6 per cent 
just declared, but they will rank for the 
second interim of 11 per cent which will be 
paid in lieu of a final dividend. Share- 
holders must therefore assume that a full 
year’s dividend on the increased capital will 
not be less than 17 per cent. They will 
hope it may be more, for on a 17 per cent 
dividend the {1 shares at an ex rights price 
of 8§s. od. ‘yield only 4 per cent. 


Elliott-A utomation 


EVEN years ago the Bendix Corporation 

of America held about one third of the 
equity of Elliott Brothers. It held on to the 
shares but successive mergers, involving the 
issue of Elliott shares to the vendors, re- 
duced its proportionate holding. So, too, 
did the rights issues of ordinary shares, for 
as an American investor Bendix could not 
subscribe for the new shares but had to sell 
its rights. Ultimately Bendix’s holding was 
reduced to only 7} per cent of the equity 
in Elliott-Automation. That ing has 
now been sold to Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers and, in turn, the 1,337,415 


ordinary shares are to. be offered to share-' 


holders in Elliott-Automation at 27s. each 
net in the ratio of one for every 15 held. 
The shares in Elliott-Automation have 
attracted investors in New York and Paris 
as well as but the news of this 
issue knocked 104d. off their price. They 
now stand at 28s. 6d. and yield no more 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
than 2.1 per cent on a forecast dividend of 


ticular products compete in no way with the 
range of high precision instruments and 
electronic devices which will be — 
tured in this country by the y y 
formed and jointly omnes ty Bentie and 
Ericsson Telephones. 


Qualcast 


HE rise of 33 per cent in the gross profits 
of Qualcast from £1,265,000 to 
£1,312,000 in the year to June 30th was dis- 
appointingly meagre. But the chairman, Mr 
V. Jobson, explains that it was due to a fall 
in sales of lawn mowers (reflecting the bad 
weather) and to the costs of trying to make 
the new “automatic foundry plant” work 
properly. Lawn mower sales have begun 
to pick up and though the automatic 
foundry is still not fully efficient there are 
hopes that it will be in or four months 
time. In 1959-60 the teething troubles of 
this plant reduced profits by about 
£100,000, so that its efficient working could 
have an important influence on earnings. 
The older plants are working to full capa- 
city and orders are described by Mr Jobson 
as satisfactory. Mr Jobson also appears to 
be reasonably confident that the downturn 
in the motor industry will have only a slight 
effect on profits. Much however will 
depend upon the depth and duration of the 
recession in the motor industry. The yield 
of just over 4 per cent offered by the 5s. 
shares at 32s. 9d. discounts a further in- 
crease after the one for two scrip issuc. 


Tanganyika Concessions 


be the principal source of Tangan- 
yika Concessions’ income is the 
dividends it receives from Union Miniére 
du Haut-Katanga, its shares were among 
those most affected by the crisis in the 
Until the political and economic 
future of that country is much clearer than 
it is at the moment they are unlikely to 
come back to favour. The preliminary 
report for the year to July 31st is not there- 
fore of any great significance to share- 
holders except for the directors’ decision to 
leave the dividend unchanged at 3s. 9d. per 
108. ordinary share. Union Muniére had 
already declared a higher dividend and this 
is reflected in the rise of the net income of 
“Tanks” from {3,294,000 to £4,452,000. 
decision in the latest increment 


The 
in } within the business is understand- 


investments in Africa (i 

timber business) and for plans in other terri- 
tories. At 31s. 44d. the ros. shares yield 
nearly 12 per cent. 
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1 ted and irredeemable stocks made 

ight falls. Funding 3} per cent 1999-2004 
fell from 64/8 to 644, 34 per cent War Loan 
fell % to 61% and 2} per cent lost 
} to 45. 


and EMI falling 1s od. 473. actric, 
after touching a new “ low ” of gs. 3d. were 
finally 2s. 6d. lower over the week to 
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Freee ee eee inn eciow ina’ of (en.3b1 000 wanes | Treasury bill rate fall below $} per cent ee 
tonal sumetative Gafhcn wo date of (eek aos 208 compared (one or two houses were forced to take a Notes in circulation... 2106-9 22168 2.2201 
small amount at Bank rate on Thursday last Govt debt and securiies®. 2121-9 2.2478 2.2477 
, week) decided at last Friday’s tender to thar sonurinien----..... co Be ae | 
k reduce their common bid by 6d. to Coin other than gold coin. 2.5 1s 1s 
£98 12s. 1d. Admittedly, outside competi- | Senting Department : 
tion for bills remains strong. Total appli- din... ne) oF i us . 
cations for the £290 million bills on offer ane épeie «| oan | Set ees 
rose by £23 million to the high level of Others ... as “46 8:3 
£479 million, and the market received only |." ae 
38 per cent of its syndicated applications, Government 2907 4451 428-0 
as against $1 per cent in the previous week. Discounts and advances 47 52 17-6 
But the market now has some room for Toul... 72 Matas 
— manceuvre ; it has ‘a better margin on the | Sine deperemencreserve. = 17-2 44S BN 2 
ee 995,008 109,957] @.115, 40.995 | binis it has secured and will have a second | “Proportion ” Fo) Fal Bs 
Sates Sa reedlgi ede 950.180 Soars ms SST iisas chance to acquire January maturities when * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


63-day bills come on offer, as they usually ote decreased by £50 million to £2,250 million on 
do in the last two months of the year. 
After a eg es “pn a TREASURY BILL TENDERS | 
came easier on Saturday onday wi 
adequate credit available. But on Tuesday 
and Wednesday wfringeacy returned. The | 7x42! 
authorities came forward with very large 
amounts of help by the purchase of bills. 
In New York the three months Treasury | 95 














Three Months’ 





Amount (f million) Balls 


Offered 

















i : 91 day d fo 
bill rate rose this week from 2.286 tc 2.473 | Oc. 2 280-0 416 | 10d = $4 
esa | 290 0 “9 W364 5 
ly | t 6 4 4 
MONEY RATES or oe 280 Of $075 | 113 3-06 20 
—_— SS a is 250 OT 379-6 1006249 67 
Total............ barian pio povtanap 1ate 127308 LONDON . 250-0 4197 | 109 927 43 
> a 110 1 
Sinking Funds.......| 40,000] 16,122 48,783 182 213 | Bank rate ifrom % | Discount rates % 
) Me BN ame ptepin |S BLE 
; ee - i . 
vove-tine” Surplus or} -— |- — Esa Deposit rates | 3 months §235)-S25y, ae 290.0 443-6 iii 8-78 50 
CRUG <oi.s i cece bcc sake 230,144 386,780 29,010 44,132 (maximum): 4 months $2352~5255) 26 290-0 454-6 | ttl 9-05 ry 
Below-line Net Expendi- j DOG. cvccaceees § 6 months ... $2332-527,, 1” 
MME Liakavcacnsdetadeees 350,40! 277,826] 46,004 66,56! Discount houses... 44% | Mine wee bi is us Sept. 2 =a a 4 2 s 
— - - - mon rete a ” 
Total Surplus or Deficit... | $80,545 664,606/75,014|110713 | Money: 4 months 6!2-7 ee 280 0+ 417-5 | 110 2-14 60 
silts i ne A 
Shon becgre Goreienies ... 92,909 126.001) 8.606 10.821 NEW YORK > : 
Defence Bonds ... .. nee ss's0r -+ | 1787 | Official discount s Treasury bills: 5 * On September 30c'. tenders for 9! day bills ac £98 12s. Id 
Premium Savings Bonds .... | 29,120]... 480 rate: a % Sept. rH batiane 23a secured per cent, higher tenders being allowed in full 
——— (from 3'2%. 11/8/60). 3 Sey Fee 2-473 The offer for this week was for £290 million of 91 day bills 
Vota : 2... cere eee cee ees 201.990) 3 246,722} 8,606 13,688 t Allotment cut by £20 million. $¢ Allotment cut by \£10 million 
scuatamsssceacieatuansaceidigeseaagiatemiahietaasagnnceninacaabtieannann teers 
* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £7 million LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


in 1960-61 compared with £10 nitiee in "1959-40. 











Efiective Limits | - Market Rates: Spot 
October 5 September 29 September 30 October! © October 3 October 4 October 5 
FLOATING DEBT } 
illion ited Staces 2-78-2:82° 2-80!5,,-81' 2-81-81! 2-81! 2-816 2-81-81! }2: - 1 
cn oe od 2-74,-75"* 2-F4dg Be -2-THetyg -2-74120-t8y 73 rsh 
Wars and Means French Fr. ... 13 622-14 .027 13-7 13 7679-77", 13-77',-3, 13-77 13-77. ‘ya 
Treasury Bills ieee ' 2 10-0, 12-10-10'g — 12-H-4'g 2102411 | 12 105g it. theli' 
iesiailamerns ~~, Or 140 v, in ~~. a | 140 Ie 
2 "2 
Tender | Tap aes 10-59! 10-59 10-597 sry 10-5955, 10-59! , 
i \ : . Ger. PESO tt -928g | UN. TT, a, 14-797, 7, 1-72 1-72 HN-T2'enty Adan 
| Exc. -79-00%4-82-00', | 90-26-30" 80-20-30 80:20:30 80-20- 80-20-30 80-20-30 
1959 cei 1725-1775 17437, \9 1743’ ' 17447 's 17 17433,-44 174359~75 
Oct. 3 3.3700 1936-3 | 247-5 14-27'-14:-70 14:SO%y-5114:S0%—-Stlg 14°51 423g 14-51 14-Stigudy 14-51-51) 
i 19-06! "19162 19- 33'5—%, 19-33 19-33 19 3359-5, 19-3 9 or 
199 ——————.-—- 19: 71-20 30'> | 20-019,-02  20:-Ol'g-O2'g  20:02-02', | 20-02'g-%, 20:02-02', | 20-02-02', 
pen ey eT * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
iy 9 3480-0 | 2.101-4 | 209-0 5,790-5 ty-3gc. pm =|! 3gc. pm ¢ pm \r-iee: = '2—Nee. pm '2—3gc. pm 
" 16 3480-0 | 1818-3 | 229-3 5,527-5 ierthigc. pm | hig—Fige. pm et gl ice 3a-Sgc. pm 3a-Sgc. pm 
. 23 3450-0 | Lese-1 | 207-3 5513-6 Denttgc. pm Wentigc. pm Bent lac. pm Hee. pm Bentlac. pm Hg=t 4c. pm 
» 3) 3490-0 | 1942-6 198-8 , $,571-3 3'4-3c. pm Be-2ec. pm | 344-28ac. pm | feat em 3'4-3c. pm 3ig-3e. pm 
{ i i ' Sc. pm-par a. gener | ae geveer | Se. pm-Sc. dis r-10c. dis 3-8c. dis 
Aug. 6) 3440-0 | 1878-2 | 206-4 |. $,524-7 1 | 3-23ec. pm 2Sg—23gc. pm | 23g-22ec. pm = _27e-25gc. pm = 2!2-2'4e. pm —.2').+2! ae. pm 
ie Bi 8s one eg | oats W. German D-Mk. ... oe | 3'e-23apf. pm — 3-25gpf. pm =| 3-23gpf pm = 234-2lapf. pm — 25g-2% spf. pm — 254-2! : pf. pm 
" 97) 3490-0 | 1955-0 | tee-t | 5,634.0 Three Months Forward Rates 
i , | United States $...... vecee PET eg=TSige. pm 17 :¢-15ige. pem | W7ig-fSige. pr biy—13ge. pm =| 1759-1 Sigc. pm | 17) 6-15: gc. pm 
Sept. 3) 3,500-0 | 1,967-3 199-9 5.667 -2 Canadian $ ....... cc ee PEM pg t% ge. pm Elli g=t% ge. pe) I lig~19 gc. pm Ett got 140. pm 15¢-I 3c a. 134-1 59c. pm 
» 1) 3520-0 } 1,977-0 199-6 | §,702-8 7 98'¢. pm 9-B'2c.pm | 9-Blac. pm | 9'p-Bec. pm 9'9-8’ac. pm 9-B 4c. pm 
es 17 | 3530-0 1,968-1 215-9 | $.714-0 W. German D-Mk. .... 8-7! pf. pm 8-7! pf. pm =| 8-7!gpf. pm | 75—-Figpf. pm = 7'4-7pf. pm | 7'4-7of. pm 
” my 3510-0 | 2022:7 | 204-5 §,737-2 % Gold Price at Fixing 
Oc. |, 3490-0 | 2083-1 2s-8 5,859°1 Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ......... 250/9'4 } 250/9'> ! ae 250/6'4 250/63, ' 250/63, 
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——VYVQ]See]=]=]7=__=_— The following list shows the most recent dates on which each satistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... Sept. 24ch External Trade ........... Oc, in 
Western Eur ope Manpower oad Guipet.... Sepe. (fk. taleutd Pree... july 16ch 
OVERSEAS 
Wenern Europe.......... This week rr eee Sept. 10th 
| Austria | Belgium (Denmark| France S*T"Y, Greece Ireland tealy | Nether Norway | Sweden Turkey | ,Uniced. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953= 108) 
Ri ico. eo): wl mb oa eS 52 70 62 7 ” a9 eo: 
Pebaviasdeciees 150 us 128 130 ‘St 161 105 142 17 124 ia ee ' 14 
WOU dakiiddcngsues 156 119 13s is? 162 167 il¢ iss 139 130 121 in 
1960, February .... | 1s 129 147 7s | 6B 64 ap 174 145 8h 133 133 
we EL a teks 172 132 147 172 1% 176 16's 88 163 1° 136 ee 
o Agee ....... 170 121 148 177 178 174 es 178 (54 129 136 130 
° + aba neomened 170 132  %& ist 161 18! wi 38 162 13 in 138 
bE Ne vaeke's eae oes i 146 179 es ase noe buts 164 on } obs (29¢ 





} 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (1 














| . | om] | om ima New! ma ma. mn. | ‘000 mn. me. | ma | mn. mn. ma. 
Monthly evereges schitings | francs | kroner | francs | DO. marks drachmas £ lire guilders kroner | kroner | f . 
calendar months imports (c.i.f) : 
ie ‘iditniesae bees ; ; snnecctniii 
WO inc dbcca.c 243 7,249 285" 56! 26415 1$2!7 11-4 70 36 414 310'4 4134 64:2 168-0'8 
Matixedis taeke 13,037 48 1,963 2,576 1.412 167 §«6 167-49 1.148 7eo's102K* 73S 300-5 
Pt cache wesc 2,480 14,340 972 2,092 2,966 1.412 17-7 174.00 1.247 783 i, 133 2-6 
1960, March ...... 3,370 16,978 1,049 2,806 3.612 1,954 28 8 255-99 1,554 907 1,207 1s 379-8 
April ....... 2,925 15,648 895 2.664 3,414 2,098 186 241-83 1.332 89s uty 99:5 363-8 
OU 5 ieaseus 3,142 16.166 1,036 2.658 3,563 1,774 17-9 260-17 1.415 ae 1.239 120-6 377 
june 2.885 15,800 1,021 2,462 3,603 1,44 192 232-24 1,461 1,198 103-7 373-8 
TP Ghidecss 3,117 15,400 895 2,540 3,620 Ses _ sak 1,476 ons ane 370-$* 
f Experts (f.0.b.) 
RS occ cetisoced 165 6.171 ne 362 iSu's 39'7 4) 47.99 226 1724 332 \ 45-0 in-6 
ie be ce ageuens 1,989 12.689 741 1.794 3.08) 579 109 §«6134-22 1,019 443'« 900'* | «$7-7 2647 
Puan snedveree 2,097 13,729 0s 2,309 3,430 sit 109 150-78 1,142 482 951 22:9 7775 
1960, March ...... 2.525 17,162 863 3,004 4.367 53! 130 210-19 1,368 618 92 56-5 308-1 
ee 2,464 16,251 794 2.747 3.740 359 10-1 189 64 1,187 Sil 1.075 “7 307-3 
Oi veces: 2.4% 15.652 834 2.340 3.977 69 1S = - 206-05 1,254 \.087 2 317°S 
ROS sin 2,378 15,773 902 2.731 3,784 36! 109 179-80 1.722 532 1.07S 47-4 273-0 
Wate eae 2.565 15,000 795 2,780 4.080 ‘ed = a 1,238 =f a 274-4" 
COST OF LIVING (5) (1953169) 
een nrnn renner nee eee ee cece ee cenceceneeeee en cccccnnccncccecc enc cencccccnn ee ee 
has Suyscenhs 50¢ 9 81° 70'* 93 79 Bry 73) 74" 7 8 7 
SEs debi edness 114 108 7 120 110 13 117 3 117 8 9 71 "9 
PG Vik. naksicntice 1S 110 120 129 | 112 134 117 113 19 120 120 216 120 
1960, March ...... ‘7 110 133 114 134 us 120 mm | 124 120 
DP ken cave 117 110 122 133 114 16 us 122 im 124 28 
eae 118 110 133 114 135 117 1s 121 124 124 2 28 
Sin dashes Wg 110 a 133 it4 136 at HS 120 128 124 128 
Psi <evtaie 119 110 21 a 114 ho = - 122 1m | 124 172" 
EXPORT PRICES (+) (1953— 108) 
Ee ai 9 oe; .. eek 1) et, oi mi. Mee OU Ce 
Stedk<s vx<sask 103 ” 100 16 103 137 100 9 101 107 i io 1° 
CG cacuin chcniiy 101 %5 102 1% | 100 (7 | 104 a io | 103 ” m4 08 
1960, February .... | ” 2 iad si 100 120 104 a 100 101 2 0S 
» March ...... 100 sa al 132'6 108 28 102 n ” 1056 101 281 110 
GONE caine 108 oe a a 100 in 103 90 101 790 ut 
Diy e<s% ' 103 a sin ral 102 125 103 33 101 290 10 
opiate 08 : i Sh sls Oo, o 97 , 108 294 1104 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (”) (ma. US Dollars, end period) 


Q 








' j ' 
{a ae 62 83-7 nie 295 an 209 i 343 ‘6 | 233 192 | 436 
cn Beck i adhesin 665 ‘1,497 4 1,050 6,321 ee 263 142 0 (2343-4 473 198 3.069 
GUe cvclovexancers 679 1,222 3 1,720 5,014 210-4 mw) CU “1355 2362 a4 269 2.7% 
1960, May ........ 640 1.330 237:7 2026 5,579 228-6 249 2,797 ww .ltCO +45 773 2.859 
i  cwee yews $58 1,347 251-6 1987 6,011 72:3 2s ove 8a 771-3 to 262 2,892 
tg CRASSA 682 1,257 245°4 | 988 6 166 222:7 248 es 1461 265-3 455 252 2.9% 
> PRcciius m3, ties 233-2 10806 66S7ti | Se Ree 1465 084-2 4% i 3,023" 
@ Ths coveen alas, eumemeniing, Cesena Sm Saemnenaes with the following exceptions: Denmark exctudes ; Greece, mining and manufactured 
gas; and Sweden, electricity manufactured gas; and manufactured excludes Wat Borin” (1 Spacil wade (excising reanpere) 
with the exception of ireland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, which cover Belgium Luxemburg. katy ae vanes eet Se 
Sear uncil july 5, 1959. { direct taxes. (4 july to December. tn capical cities for France, Greece and T ; and Austria prior to March, ; 
Austria (prier to March, and exciude rent ; includes taxes ; based on - (*) index number of unit value which 
are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. ireland seasonally Lt Npags wm he FE magetmy ny Bg 
; Tr ee th” Chea tee Chl mk Co Tate ta <7 Fiat. "fio pect ade 
te) it0 a) decgt tae arene Cn) Thoorand elites olé drtdenmn (9 edtiag weteeh the Channel telands snd Ringsont aie 
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this 
The Finest — rey mm atl oy 
All Classes of Insurance 


dl Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
< the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 











The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


The heating elements of bakers’ 
steam tube ovens are generally 
solid drawn steel tubes. The 
combination of over-heating and 
high pressure is likely to cause 
violent and dangerous explo- 
sions. Often the material is mis- 
used with similiar cesults. Such 
a@ disaster could be tragic, but 
must certainly entail toss of 
time, output and profits. 





annette eee 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 


Thoughtful People ee - sagan factors to cause ex- 
invest with the— | | 


plosions in ovens. The expert who knows them all, 
and just where to look for potential faults and dan- 
ger spots—and not only in ovens—is the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. 
industrial accidents need never happen if he regu-. 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
emperance spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 


i PERMANENT ist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 


insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 


BUILDING SOCIETY first. 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 


es 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan'—a journal 
for all users of plant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 


to Dept. 17. 
Deposits in this Society are 


Trustee investments 
Pi ad for “I Book let ref THE VULCAN BOILER 
“ “Im wi ic _R 
"223-227, Ragent Stret, London, WA. ; & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 


Phone: REGent 7282 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
Branches throughout the Country 








oes 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPL) 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N-WV. 1 3 


448-454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 





Paid up Capital & Surplus, £622,131 Group Assets exceed £4,000,000 


SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the 

pany’s c capital, and by the diversity and. spread of its 
advances under hire purchase agreements. 

Frens e ee ee ae Se 


LIQUIDITY 

Cc substantial 
Ompany’s pciey of matateining 
EARNINGS Interest is paid half-yearly, and fom 
Deposit Accounts is paid without deduction n of os. 
SERVICE There is no charge for Sedat ce 


set ear valent’ experinoed Banker the careful 
an experienced Banker. 


Pigg sc a F 


investment he ig | in ie & 


sauiciaals eathagit vemueh 
94/25 Cenaneide, London, BCS. Tel, Clty O48] (17 Rees) 


Oe a 


fot a. Bo, “1a0 giving full 


! 
! 





ADDRESS 





; ° or ; ie ‘+. 
r ~ we - a 
i - , é j 
. - . - . . anne ‘ i 





APPOINTMENTS 


PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Our Appointments Division has been asked to advise on the following post: 


STATISTICIAN 


for a well-established and prosperous compan ich manufactures and markets a 
range \of consumer . s, has five well-equi factories and a large sales 
organisation covering the whole of the United Kingdom, He will be responsible 
for advising the Board on the use of modern statistical techniques, in relation 
to research, production and sales and for introducing and thereafter operating 
statistical services throughout the Company. The essential qualifications for this 
post are a good honours degree in mathematics or a formal qualification in statistics 
and several years’ experience as a statistician, preferably in commerce or industry 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR 
IN INDIA 


Coates Brothers & Company Ltd., 
London, world-wide manufacturers of 
Printing Inks and _ surface coating 
materials, wish to appoint a Managing 
Director for their subsidiary Company in 
India. The appointment will be located 
at the Company's principal factory in 
Calcutta; subsidiary factories are operated 
in Bombay and! Madras. 

Applications are invited from well- 
qualified commercial or general 


management executives with previous and 
recent experience of industrial conditions 
in India, preferably with a manufacturing 


organisation. The successful applicant 


Starting salary up to £2,000 plus generous pension arrangements. Help will be 
given with removal expenses if necessary, (Ref. 3845 TE.) 


The identity of candidates will not be revealed to our clients without\ their prior 
permission. 








will be required to take up’ the 
appointment during 1961, after spending 
some time with the parent organisation 
in London He must also. be 
prepared to serve at least ten years in 
India, or longer at his option, after which 
permanent employment will be available 
if desired in London or elsewhere with 
coritinuity of service. There are generous 
sterling superannuation benefits and a 
rupee pfovident fund, in addition to free 
accommodation and other privileges. 

Please reply to the Secretary, Easton 
Sureet, Rosebery Avenue, W.C.1, stating 
age, education, experience to date and 
present remuneration. All applications 
will be regarded as confidential. 






































For the convenience of clients and candidates we have Regional Offices in 

GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM and DUBLIN but, in 

the first instance, applicants should forward brief details, quoting the reference 
number, to: 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LIMITED 
APPOINTMENTS DIVISION, 2, ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S$.W.i. 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


Determination to expand prompts the appointment of a MARKET RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE to, a long established precision engineering company in the London 
area. The company’s interests are mainly in industrial markets and the study of its 
problems should prove of unusual interest. 





BC requires Programme Organiser, French, for Africa; to 
be responsible for daily broadcast programme in French 
to French-speaking territories of West and Equatorial Africa ‘ 
Duties include planning and production of programmes. 
supervision and co-ordination of duties of programme staff 
concerned with translation and broadcasting of gore bulletins. 


\ talks, commentarics and feature ammes French. 
The successful candidate will be responsible to the Marketing Director for all See nennans | eens Seas of International and African: 


»od command written and spoken French. 
Jouraniietie or or experience and first-hand knowledge 


aspects of —— research activity. He could be an economist with an interest in oadcasting 
some of the ame concerned and their 


engineering or an —— with a leaning towards marketing. He will probably be advanteaen Salary £1.49 (possibly 
higher if fi. 

between the ages of 28 and 33 and will have already acquired experience in this type | ee ne ee SS. TS eee 

of work. forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quot reference 

6 G.494 tet.) should niments Officer. 


\ , Appot 
- ; . Broadcasting House, London. W.1, within tive days. 
Salary which will be subject to negotiation will not be less than £1,250 pa 


A pension scheme is in operation. For other appointments see page 185 








Applications, which will be treated in the strictest confidence. should be addressed. 


i} ASS-OBSERVATION requires (>) =6&@ = Statistician 

in the first instance, to Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd.. who have been asked to advise Be yf ~ rag * gE 

in connection with this appointment, at 8 Buckingham Palace Gardens, $.W.1. quoting | Slatietics am odvantase: (D) 9 huntor sescarch eficer who would 

h f ve HB/1441 he | atic to take fall authority for small scale surveys.--Write 

the reference on t envelope. j wae ng age Red Se with expected salary range to 
| a* rm romwe oad 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. DUBLIN 


VACANCIES (10) FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 


The ‘tims will begin on November 29. 1960 
1 


Jurcaiar Qucirine ) 
MATERIALS ENGINEER 


This is a new post with Consolidated Zinc Corporation (Sales) Ltd., for a man 
over the age of 25 possessing a good personality and with professional, engineering 
or metallurgical qualifications and conversant with the problems of nuclear power 
generation. Honours. degree is preferred but the main requirement is a thorough Kewmtant Principal. . nati, after seven years at 
knowledge of the engineering applications of materials and the ability to promote Gomeceene will" also be "equi ow om 


Age Limits years and under 26 years on 
November 1, 1? 

Essential Qualifications: First or Second Class 
Honours University Degree. or an equivalent 
(Established Civil Servants also cligible subject to the 
usual conditions.) 

Salary: £780 a year rising by increments to £1,100 
a year (vomes or unmarried man) or £1.360 @ year 
“aes man 

ot tae are ‘che children’s allow, 28 a year 
m child. An officer will be promoted to 


sales of beryllium and its alloys. A knowledge of the engineering requirements in feiowsns quiivins coun fe Bees Cates fe ot 
the ueroplane structure, guided missile and guided system fields would be an nAaiication forme, Regulations and and further detail 
advantage. . (MTE /E.) jon, 45 U; onnell-st 


Commission, 45 oc Dublin. 
LATEST TIME FOR ps ERTING < COMPLETED 
Sree Arew FORMS : ON OCTO 


Applications for the above vacancy giving brief details . é \ 


of qualifications and experience should be addressed to : 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


Personnel Manager. 
ial Smelth NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
- ’ os6., Applications are invited for the post im Suact 
St. Andrew's Road, Saige) im tbe, Sene £1,080 & £30-r e140 8 ATS bicawe 
Avonmouth. will start from 9 date in 1861 to Ge arrensed. 


Snowld reach the . ° 
from whom further teulare — i, X. tion forms may be 


omained. not later 
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PRINCIPAL 
GLACIER MANAGEMENT SCHOOL 


The Company has carried out research over the 
Past 12 years icading to the development of a body 
of management concepts and practice, much of 
which has been published. [1 is now eviablishing 
& separate non-residemial «hoo! to give its 
Managers a rigorous understanding of this know- 
ledge, Some external students will be admined. 


We seck a Principal for this School. Initially 
he will have responsible to bim « lecturer and a 
school secretary. He will be responsible directly jo 
the Chairman of the Company and will be given 
an intensive course of training in the body of 
knowledge thai has been accumulated. In addition 
to teaching, he will be responsible in the future 
for extending and contributing to its development. 


It is envisaged that eventually the School may 
provide courses at University post-graduate level 
for Personnel Managers and other specialists in 
tne applied human sciences. 


The man appointed will anced to show evidence 
of having exercised outtanding § intellectual 
capacity im theoretical or industrial work. 
Experience in both the academic and indosrial 
worlds would be desirable. Recognising the rarity 
of such a combination, applications from those 
whose previous experience has been confined to 
one of these fields will be welcome. 


It ‘is likely that the man appointed will be in 
his carly ‘thirties, but no rigid restrictions on age 
will apply 


Starting salary £2,000 to £3,008 per annum. 


Letters of application are not required a this 
stage. Interested candidates should apply directly 
to the Chairman of the Company (Ref. PMS) a: 
the address given below for full job specification 
afd application form. 


The Glac'er Me'al Company Limited, 
Ealing Road, Aiperton, Wembicy, Middx. 
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Avhormet as Second Clase Mail. Pot Offer Den’.. Onaws. 
Newwpener Lid.. at 22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.!. Telephone 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 
or 
ECONOMIST WITH AN ACCOUNTANCY 
BACKGROUND 


GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN NIGERIA 


VACANCY FOR RUBBER RESEARCH OFFICER 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
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For other appointments see page 165 
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INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 
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: UK 4d.; Overseas Sid. 
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IT CAN DO... 


PAST, PRESENT AND IN THE FUTURE — YAWATA 
STEEL ADDS TO YOUR COMFORT AND PLAYS 
A SUBSTANTIAL ROLE IN WORLD PROGRESS. BE 
IT IN CANS OR SKYSCRAPERS, YAWATA STEEL'S 
EXCELLENCE GUARANTEES DEPENDABILITY. 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO: JAPAN CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 





